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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Read All About It! (p. 4) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show students how to write a co- 
operative classroom newspaper; to in- 
terest students in reading and review- 
ing books by suggesting an intriguing 
device. 


Procedure 


1. The student chairman lists on the 
blackboard the titles of books which 
are suitable to-use as the basis of a co- 
operative classroom newspaper. Sug- 
gestions: Tale of Two Cities, Mutiny on 
the Bounty, Captains Courageous, Lost 
Horizon, Cimarron. (If a book chosen 
is available in pocket-sized editions, it 
will be easier for the class to secure 
enough copies to work with.) 

2. Class decides which one book will 
be chosen for the project. (If you like, 
the class may be divided into commit- 
tees, and each committee can write a 
cooperative newspaper. This might stir 
up competition and give more students 
an opportunity to contribute. ) 


3. It is also possible to make a mime- 
ographed classroom magazine contain- 
ing the best student-written short 
stories, poems, essays, book, movie, and 
radio reviews. (Encourage students to 
do all of the planning and other work 
for such a project. Let them elect com- 
mittees of “experts” to judge which 
stories to put in the magazine. They 
should do the typing and 
cutting. ) 


Whistle While You Work (p. 3) 


This “Success Story” interview is the 
first in a new series of editorials. Inter- 
esting people who successfully use the 
“Marks of Maturity” give down-to- 
earth advice based on their experience. 

This week’s interview is with Fred 


Lowery, outstanding whistler, who suc-’ 


ceeded in spite of near blindness. 





Students Like Practicality 


“Give us more,” Practical Eng- 
lish’s student readers write enthusi- 
astically. And they don’t mean just 
the jokes and the self-reading fea- 
tures! They specifically refer to the 
articles that help them with every- 
day living. 

“I enjoyed reading your article 
‘Budget Wise,’ ” volunteers Martha 
Goodell of Jacksonville, Florida. “I 
follow that plan for spending and 
it certainly helps to have a budget.” 

“Your article “Those Buy-buy 
Blues,” writes Polly Corthell of 
Seattle, Washington, “brought out 
many important factors of buying 
that I had not considered before. I 
hope we have more such articles 
soon.” 

Other students praise the “Marks 
of Maturity” editorial series, “Prac- 
tice Makes Perfect,” the vocational 
articles, and other “serious” sec- 
tions. 











stencil ° 


Knock on Any Door (p. 6) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain the fundamentals of door- 
to-door salesmanship; to encourage stu- 
dents to sell products on the basis of 
merit rather than on the basis of friend- 
ship between the ‘salesman and pro- 
spective customer. 


Student Activities 


1. Make a list of services and goods 
that a school class or club could sell to 
raise money for some worthwhile ac- 
tivity. (Suggestions: greeting cards, 
popcorn balls, birdhouses, handbill 
printing in the school print shop, hand- 
made place favors for parties, etc.) 

2. Students experienced in door-to- 
door selling recount their experiences. 


3. Make a list of goods which are 
frequently sold in door-to-door selling. 
(Examples: brushes, coffee, spices, per- 
fume, pictures, cosmetics and salves, 
etc.) 

4. Interview an experienced full-time 
door-to-door salesman (such as the Ful- 
ler Brush man). Ask him for techniques. 

5. Ask housewives what is the best 
time for salesmen to call; also what 
type of salesmen are least successful 
and why. 

6. Plan a series of wrong-way dem- 
onstrations in which some students act 
as salesmen and other students take 
turns playing the role of the housewife 
answering the door. Possibilities include 
how not to sell (a) brushes, (b) baked 
goods, (c) garden seeds, (d) perfume 
and cosmetics, (e) subscriptions to 
magazines, (f) tickets to school per- 
formances. (Include the salesman who 
becomes angry or argues when the 
housewife isn’t interested; the salesman 
who appeals to the housewife to buy 
his product out of sympathy; the 
sloppy-joe salesman; the oily-smooth 
salesman who tries flattery; the too- 
high pressure salesman; the salesman 
who doesn’t know his product and/or 
prices; the salesman who has a poor 
command of English. ) 

After each demonstration, ask the 
class to point out what was wrong with 
the salesman and his techniques. 

7. Look in the want-ad section of the 
newspaper for openings in door-to-door 
salesfnanship. Make a list of the re- 
quirements wanted for this type of 


salesmanship. 


Dear Joe (p. 7) 

Students often are intrigued by the 
columns of Walter Winchell and simi- 
lar gossipers and have a desire to mimic 
them in the columns of the school news- 
paper. Students find it difficult some- 
times to understand the difference be- 
tween interesting news items about 


people and gossip. 


Discussion Questions 


Who reads the school newspaper? 
(Parents, advertisers, and friends of the 
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Coming—Next Three Issues 
May 4, 1949 


Major article: Using the telephone for business and social purposes. 
” Series: Use postal services. 
Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 5: Yardsticks for public service 


Reading Series: Narrative poetry; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Learning postal regulations. 

from Jane: Making apologies. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Quizzes on grammar, spelling, usage, and capitali- 
zation (for use as semester quizzes by schools closing early in May: 
as “brush-up” quizzes for schools closing in June and thus being able 
to use our May 25 semester quizzes). 


May 11, 1949 


Major article: Techniques of social conversation. 

” Series: Savings accounts. 

Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 6; High school radio workshops. 
Reading Series: Rhyme and rhythm; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Requests for information. 

from Jerry: Stealing. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, forming plurals, vocabulary, ete. 


May 18, 1949 


Major article: Techniques for making oral reports. 

” Series: Checking accounts. 

Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 7: Radio in the classroom. 
Reading Series: Imagery and allusion; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Letters of complaint. 

from Julie: Impractical “practical jokes.” 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puz- 








school often read the school newspaper 
and they judge the school and the stu- 
dent body partly on the basis of the 
news columns of the paper. Reporters, 
therefore, have a responsibility to the 
school to see that nothing goes in the 
paper to injure the student body’s repu- 
tation. They also should avoid embar- 
rassing individual students in the eyes 
of the parents and other adult readers.) 
Why are teachers sometimes particular 
about what is put in the paper about 
them? (Because teachers have the right 
to lead their own lives without having 
an “inquiring reporter” trailing them to 
report everything they do. Teachers 
gladly cooperate in giving news about 
trips, summer schools attended, and 
classroom and club activities.) 


Student Activities 


1. Make a critical study of the last 4 
or 5 issues of your school paper. Is the 
news of just a few students listed again 
and again in the notes columns? Or is 
an attempt made to report the news 
about a large number of students? Is 
anything said that would embarrass a 
student or hurt his reputation? 

2. Look at the newspapers of other 


schools. Do these papers have any in- 
teresting columns or features which you 
could adapt for your school paper? 


Feed—Punch—Snap! (p. 8) 


Fourth in our “Critical Judgment” 
series, this article deals with radio hu- 
mor; variety and quiz shows. 


Note to Teachers 

This article on humor can be a 
springboard to motivate students to be 
well-informed on current literature and 
events. More subtle humor requires the 
listener to “be up” on current affairs. 
Good background education helps lis- 
teners to understand more jokes. (Ex- 
ample: Benny’s “Barbara Frietchie” 
joke. ) 


Student Activities 

1. Listen to a number of humor pro- 
grams (Hope, Benny, Allen, Morgan, 
etc.). Make a list of “gags”, which 
would require some background knowl- 
edge to understand. Are the jokes built 
around a standard formula? 

2. Compare the humor of your 
favorite radio comedian with the humor 
of your favorite author and your favor- 





ite cartoonist. (You might con: 
Mark Twain, Stephen Leacock, 9 
James Thurber. ) 

3. Make a list of the types of = 
used on your favorite radio program 
(satire, irony, exaggeration, pun, ete), 

4. Present a five-minute radio skit ip 
class. Two students tell jokes. (Try to 
imitate Allen, Benny, Hope, Morgan, 
etc.) 
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Letter Perfect (p. 9) 
Aim 
To tell how postal cards may 


used wisely for business and social con © 
respondence. 





Student Activities 


1. Make a collection of postal cards 
which are sent to your family for busi- 
ness reasons. Display them on the class- 
room bulletin board and observe the 
various uses made of postal cards. 

2. Write the copy for a postal card 
which you would like to send to people 
to urge them to come to a school play. 
(Remember that you are actually writ- 
ing a brief sales letter and that you 
must do four things: (1) arouse inter- 
est, (2) create desire, (3) generate 
enthusiasm, (4) secure action.) 

3. Write a postal card to remind a_ 
member of your club that there will be 
a meeting of the club on Friday eve- 
ning. 

4. Interview your local postmaster. 
Ask him about the sale of postal cards J @ 
to business firms. Inquire about refunds 
on unused cards, and about postal reg- 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 





Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect’ (pp. 11-14) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-good; 2-well; 
8-well; 4-deep; 5-quick or quickly; 6-well; 
7-C; 8-C; 9-well; 10-C. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-meet; 2-coarse; ~ 
8-hour, hour; 4-fair; 5-ring; 6-heel, heal; 
7-morning; 8-soul; 9-scent; 10-fare. 

Correctly Speaking: 1-B; 2-A; 3-A; 4-A; ~ 
5-B; 6-A; 7-B; 8-A; 9-B; 10-A. 

Shop Talk: 1- second-class mail; 2-regis: 
tered mail; 3-fourth-class mail ( d 
post); 4-special delivery; 5-air mail; 6-first- 
class mail; 7-insurance; 8-C. O. D. 
9-money order; 10-third-class mail. 












Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 15) 


The Wink: 1-False (She was unhappiest 
about her work going unappreciated.)j 
2-False (She taught Latin.); 3-True; # 
True; 5-False (She took his wink as a” 
friendly casual—but completely unromantic 
—gesture.); 6-True; 7-False (She was firm 
and composed, but not at all aggressive.); 
8-True; 9-False (The discovery dazed her; 
but having had proof of the success of her 
poise with the superintendent, she was sti 
confident and determined. ) 
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FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use pes | recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicage 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 

end other principal cities , 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Students of 
Andrew Jackson High School in Mi- 
ami, Fla., recently made journalistic 
history when they produced the 
world’s first radio facsimile (hold 
everything—we'll explain!) campus 
newspaper to be edited by a high 
school staff. 

Here we see Dolores Tharpe, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Jackson High’s Globe, 
with Harry Bindschadler, sports edi- 
tor (left), and Jim Harris, circulation 
manager (right), laying out one of 
the pages to be reproduced by fac- 
simile. (There’s that word again, so 
here goes! ) 

2 * ° 


WHAT’S THE “FAX”? Facsimile 
(fak SIM i lee) means “an exact 
copy.” Radio facsimile makes exact 
copies, via the airlanes, of any draw- 
ing, photograph, map, or written or 
printed material, with only minor 
losses of detail. It works fast; trans- 
mits 500 words of copy in a minute. 
According to Duncan Scott, teacher 
of “fax” courses at the University of 
Miami (where the Jackson High stu- 
dents conducted their experiments), 
this is twice as fast as Walter Win- 
chell could read that many words! 


HOW COME? “Fax” works by elec- 
tronics. The copy—either printed 
matter or pictures—is placed on a 
revolving drum rotating before an 
electric eye. The electronic output of 
the magic eye varies according to 
the shades of copy. Black areas give 
off small light reflections, resulting in 
weak signals. White areas reflect the 
most light, so they give the strongest 
impulses, 

The facsimile transmitter changes 
these signals into audible tones which 
are broadcast by an FM radio sta- 
tion. Any “fax” radio receiver which 
is tuned to the transmitting station 
becomes a miniature printing plant 
when the signals are received. 


“FAX” OF THE FUTURE. The 
Globe’s project was an experiment 
for the purpose of learning about 
“fax,” but there is little chance that 
radio facsimile will replace the print- 
Ing press newspapers we know today. 
However, its commercial possibilities 
are many. For example, latest weather 
maps can be flashed to airplanes in 
flight; and shippers of perishable 
foods can obtain up-to-the-minute 
information on market conditions. 


—Photo courtesy of Department of 
Journalism, University of Miami. 
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Whistle While You Work 


Fred Lowery, Whistler 


grandmother's farm near Dallas, 

Texas, Fred Lowery liked to whistle. 
In high school he decided to make 
whistling his career. Today he’s a fore- 
most whistling virtuoso whom you may 
know from his radio shows, concerts, 
and Columbia recordings. “Believe-it-or- 
not” Ripley was so impresesd with Low- 
ery’s skill in whistling two or three notes 
at one time that he used Lowery in his cartoon feature. 

We decided to interview Fred Lowery to find out how 
he became master of this unusual art. The answer, we dis- 
covered, is—by the will to succeed. 

At the age of two Fred was orphaned and, because of an 
illness, partially blind. Despite this handicap, during ado- 
lescence Fred set out to make his mark as a pioneer in the 
art of whistling. 

“Whistling bird calls was fun for me,” Fred told us, “but 
I didn’t take whistling seriously until I was sixteen.” While 
in high school at Austin (Texas) State Institute for the 
Blind, Fred’s ambition was to be a violinist. “But I realized 
that my difficulty in reading musical scores would keep me 
from ever being a threat to Fritz Kreisler; so I looked around 
for something else in the field of music.” When a whistler 
named Ernest Nichols gave a concert at the school, Fred 
made up his mind. 

Nichols encouraged Fred, so he.promptly purchased a 
victrola and some records and began to practice whistling 
five or six hours a day. Within a year he was giving concerts 
in Texas towns and cities. 

Fred graduated from high school into a job with Station 
WFAA in Dallas. Three years later he set out for New York 
—determined, he says, not to return until he had made a 
success. There were rebuffs, but Fred was not to be downed. 
Before long he was whistling with big name orchestras and 
on the radio. 

“I was lucky that I knew the right and wrong way to 
whistle from the start,” he told us. The right way, he says, 
is with lips relaxed, not puckered. : 

“The lips should be held almost normally, but firmly. 
When you can get a good tone at any pitch, you can start 
double-noting. Place the tongue as if to make a T-sound 
and let the air flow over and under it.” 

After demonstrating for us, Fred added seriously, “If I 
had a chance to talk to high school students over the coun- 
try, I'd try to get across the idea that first they should make 
up their minds about what they're best fitted to do—and 
then they should let nothing turn them aside from their 
course.” 


A A BOY, while picking cotton on his 
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to Room 312. 

“Did anyone breathe a word 
about this meeting?” she demanded as 
she faced the five committee members 
from English 10-A. “I just saw Hugh 
Wilkins skulking in the hallway and 
you know he’s on the committee for 
English 10-B. Just for safety, we'd bet- 
ter post a guard at the door. Gig, you 
stand just inside the door and look out 
occasionally to see if we're being spied 
on. 

“Nadyne Rutherford,” Trudy ex- 
plained, “has an idea which I’m sure 
will win the prize for our class. Nadyne, 
will you explain?” 

“This is the biggest thing that’s hap- 
pened all year,” Nadyne said excitedly. 
“Just imagine our being hosts and host- 
esses to Maureen Daly at a luncheon in 
the home economics apartment. And 
we'll be the ones chosen, too, if we pre- 
sent the best cooperative project a week 
from Friday. Miss Daly, you know, is 
the one who wrote that wonderful book, 
Seventeenth Summer. 

“T’ve done a little ‘scouting,’ ” Nadyne 
reported, “and English 9-B is planning 
a notebook called ‘Meet the Authors’ 
in which there'll be drawings and biog- 
raphies of favorite writers.” 

Jack Donley looked worried. “We'll 
have to have a whale of an idea to 
beat that!” 

“Wait, Jack,” Trudy smiled. “Na- 
dyne, hurry and explain your idea, will 
you?” 


Tec Roo STEVENS closed the door 


Extra! Extra! 


“Why don’t we write a classroom 
newspaper?” Nadyne asked. “We could 
base all the news stories on some in- 
triguing book like Captains Courageous 
or Mutiny on the Bounty.” 

“How would you know which part 
of the book to write about?” interrupted 
Bo Brown. “And how would we make 
it look like a newspaper?” 

“Not so loud,” cautioned Trudy. “Na- 
dyne and I spent all of last evening 
‘hashing over’ the whole matter. I know 
we can do a first-rate job. Will you have 
sugar or lemon in your tea, Miss Daly?” 
she added gaily. 

Here are the do’s and don'ts for writ- 
ing a classroom newspaper as outlined 
by Nadyne and Trudy: 


1. Choose an intriguing book. Trudy’s 
class settled for Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island because it’s a dra- 
matic story of adventure and intrigue— 
suitable for writing front-page news 
stories. Many books make good reading 
but the stories are difficult to adapt to 
newspaper style. 

2. Find the facts. Everyone in the 
class becomes a reporter and reads the 
book searching for the facts—the five 
“W’s” of any good news story—who, 
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what, when, why, and where. You de- 
velop a “nose for news” and report the 
high point of the book. Injun Joe’s trial 
for murder in Mark Twain’s Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer would be tops. You 
could write an interview based on a 
talk with Tom Sawyer. Also, you could 
describe the cemetery where the mur- 
der occurred, report what townspeople 
say, etc. A whole front page could 
easily be written on the events leading 
to the trial and the trial itself. 


_ The Looks of It 


3. Plan your layout. Plan how your 
newspaper will look. Choose a good 
name for the paper—one that fits in 
with the story. The Hannibal Beacon 
would be right for the Tom Sawyer 
story. Or The Spectator for Mutiny on 
the Bounty. Use ordinary typing paper 
and have two or three columns of news 
on the front page. (Three columns 
makes your page look more like a news- 
paper.) Look at local newspapers to see 
how they’re laid out. 

Get action into the headlines and the 
first paragraphs of the stories. In head- 
lines, leave oufarticles such as a, the, 
etc. Tell the most important facts first. 
Save the least interesting ones for last. 

Start some of the important stories 
on the front page and then continue 
them on other pages in the paper. Get 
someone who can draw to illustrate 





~ 





Read All About It! 


your story. Ask the typing department 
to type your newspaper for you when 
you've corrected your layout. You can 
even mimeograph your newspaper on 
the school mimeograph. Your artist can 
use the stylus to cut illustrations on the 
stencil for mimeographing. 

4. Get the spirit of the story but 
keep it simple. Write your stories in 
everyday English. Don’t get mixed up 
with dialects. 

Publish your newspaper in a town 
which the story suggests as a logical 
place for it to be published (Bristol, 
England, for Treasure Island). Use a 
dateline which fits in, too. Use names 
of people, places (Admiral Benbow 
Inn) that are used in the story. Also 
toss in an occasional picturesque word 
(“tars” for sailors) which helps capture 
the spirit of the times. 

Don’t gasp over people’s clothing, 
ways of behavior, or remarks if such 
things were not “newsworthy” in the 
days that the story occurred. (The fact 
that sailors wore their hair in pigtails 
and curled their whiskers wasn't re 
markable in the days of Jim Hawkins 
in Treasure Island.) 

On the next page is the front page 
of the cooperative classroom newspaper 
that Trudy and her class wrote about 
Treasure Island. 

P. S. They had the best English proj- 
ect. The tea is next Tuesday. 
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CABIN BOY, HERO, 
MATES DECLARE 


Jim Hawkins, 16, cabin. boy on the 
treasure ship Hispaniola, smiled and 
said little today as he was lauded as a 
hero by the other men on the schooner. 

Dr. Livesey, lifetime friend of the 
Hawkins family, spoke for the youth- 
ful gob. 

Hawkins got possession of a secret 
map to the fabulous treasure island 
when an outlawed pirate named Cap- 
tain Bill died at the Admiral Benbow 
Inn. Jim immediately took the map to 
Squire Trelawney and Dr. Livesey. 
Squire Trelawney then suggested that 
the three, with suitable body servants, 
buy a schooner and go in search of 
the treasure. This they did. 

Young Hawkins discovered that the 
ship was manned by pirates. Risking 
his life, he seized control of the ship 
from two of the mutineers while the 
rest of the ship’s company were on the 
island, Later he delivered the schooner 
to his associates. 

Two days later Hawkins was cap- 
tured by the mutineers, most of whom 
were determined to do away with the 
honest-speaking young Englishman. 
Only quick wits saved him from this 
fate. He joined his friends in transport- 


‘Ing the treasure aboard ship and in 


working the ship, sadly shorthanded as 
she was, to Spanish America. There a 
full crew was hired for the remaining 
voyage home. 

Today young Hawkins, like his asse- 
ciates, is a very wealthy man. He is 
considering the purchase of one of the 
larger inns in this city—probably the 
one at the sign of the Spyglass, his 
friend Dr. Livesey revealed. The Spy- 
glass, it will be recalled, is one of our 
oldest hostelries and was formerly 
owned by John Silver. 

Widow Hawkins, Jim’s mother, is ex- 
pected to arrive in the city tomorrow, 
Squire Trelawney sent a servant by 
coach today to give her the good news 
of her son’s return and to fetch her 
from her inn near Kitt’s Hole. 

Dr. Livesey plans to retire from the 
medical profession. He will continue 
his work as magistrate, a position he 
has held for 18 years. Captain Smollett, 
who is still ill from wounds inflicted 
on the trip, is resting at his home here 
in the city. Seaman Gray hopes to be- 
come master of a full-rigged ship. Ben 
Gunn, the maroon, expressed an in- 
terest in the local grogshops. 


UMI 





Treasure Ship 





LONG JOHN SILVER 
FLEES JUSTICE 


Long John Silver, who for a number 
of years operated the Spyglass Inn in 
this city, formerly was one of the chief 
lieutenants of Captain Flynn who was 
hung for piracy five years ago. 

The story of Long John’s unsavory 
past came to light today when Squire 
John Trelawney, owner of the treasure 
ship Hispaniola, revealed who Silver 
really was. 

Silver shipped on the Hispaniola in 
April as a cook. With him were a crew 
of cutthroats sworn to do his bidding. 
Silver, it seems, had gotten wind of 
the schooner’s destination and formed 
a bold plan to seize the treasure. 

The mutiny which Silver engineered 
cost the lives of all but six of the crew 
members. With the exception of Silver, 
none of the pirates on the trip are 
alive today. Silver jumped ship in 
Spanish America rather than face trial 
in England. 

In waterfront circles here, Silver 
was known for the good food of his 
inn and for his ability to tell pirate 
yarns. No one, at the time, believed 
that Silver’s stories were first-person 
accounts of his nefarious adventures. 

It is believed that the King’s min- 
isters will place a price on Silver's head 
and that every effort will be made to 
bring him to justice. Mrs. Silver left 
the city some months ago and her 
present whereabouts are unknown. 


Sailing News 
In spite of reports of heavy gales at 


sea, the schooners Hawk and Drake 
cleared port tonight. 
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Safely in Port 


Few Survive 
Hazardous V oyage 





Loaded with gold bullion fit for a 
king’s ransom, the schooner Hispaniola 
put safely into her home port today 
after a hazardous voyage of four 
months. Only six members of the orig- 
inal crew survived the trip in which 
murder and the hazards of the sea 
took a grim toll. 

Among the survivors are Squire John 
Trelawney, well-known gentleman from 
nearby Kitt’s Hole and owner of the 
Hispaniola; Dr. Livesey, also of Kitt’s 
Hole; Captain Smollett and Seaman 
Gray of this city; and Young Jim Haw- 
kins whose mother operates the Admiral 
Benbow Inn near Kitt’s Hole. A sixth 
survivor, Long John Silver, jumped 
ship in Spanish America en route 
home. The gentlemen are staying at 
the King George Inn while they set 
their business affairs in order. 

The Hispaniola sailed from this port 
on April 5 bound for a secret destina- 
tion. At the time it was common water- 
front gossip that the schooner was 
headed for a treasure island off the 
Spanish Main, an island believed to be 
the hiding place of a treasure captured 
by the notorious pirate, Captain Flint. 

Squire Trelawney confirmed the 
truth of these rumors today when in- 
terviewed at the King George Inn. 

“Scarcely had we put to sea,” Squire 
Trelawney explained, as he took a third 
helping of roast beef, “when we began 
to feel uneasy about the crew. Soon 
we discovered that more than half the 
crew were former pirates under Cap- 
tain Flint. 

“When we arrived at the island,” 
Squire Trelawney explained, “the loyal 
members of the crew escaped to shore 
and the black-hearted tars ran up the 
skull and crossbones. We fought off 
the ruffians as best we could when 
they attacked us on the island. We 
were joined by a maroon named Ben 
Gunn who had been left on the island 
three years before during Captain 
Flint’s last visit.” 

When asked if any of the Hispan- 
iola’s mutineers are still alive and on 
the island, the Squire hesitated. Dr. 
Livesey shook his head. 

Squire Trelawney refused to reveal 
the treasure island’s location. 
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— 
Harry Mace in American Magazine 


“There's another use for Elite hairbrush, lady, and 
I'll be more than happy to give a demonstration—” 


class. “As you’ve probably heard, 

our class president, Bert Craig, has 
appointed me to be sales manager for 
the door-to-door bake sale we're plan- 
ning. Here are the plans: 

“Miss Swickley, the home ec teacher, 
has agreed to cooperate and to let the 
girls in the class use the home ec kitch- 
en on Friday, beginning at noon. The 
girls will bake cookies on Friday after- 
noon and have them packaged and 
ready to sell right after school. That's 
where we fellows come into the pic- 
ture. We're the salesmen, although 
many of the girls are going to join the 
sales force, too. 

“We've divided the area around the 
school into districts—with ten salesmen 
and a district manager for each. We'll 
call on every family, just as the ath- 
letic department and the Drama Club 
do when they sell tickets. 

“We need only about $150 nore in 
order to have enough to make the four- 
day trip to Washington, D. C. If we sell 
baked goods every Friday for a month, 
I'm confident that we'll go over the 
top. 


ices: GRAFF faced the junior 


Order, Please 


¢« “Carol Miller, chairman of the baked 
goods committee, will tell us a little 
more about our ‘products,” Kelvin 
said. “Then we'll discuss techniques of 
door-tc-door salesmanship. Okay, 
Carol?” e 
“Thank you, Kelvin,” Carol said, 
coming forward. “We believe that we 
should produce for sale something that 
people really want—not just something 
that Mrs. Smith’s going to buy to ‘help 





Knock 
on 

n 
Door’ 


the kids out.’ Therefore, we'll start with 
cookies in attractive cellophane bags. 

“We are also prepared to bake ap- 
ple and cherry pies, and angel food 
and chocolate cake. We'll give you a 
list of items and prices. Friday evening 
when you salesmen go out to sell the 
cookies, take orders for the pies, cakes, 
or sandwiches. We'll make them Sat- 
urday morning for delivery Saturday 
afternoon. That way we should get a 
lot of week-end business. 

“When you deliver on Saturday, take 
new orders for the following week. 
Also leave the home economics depart- 
ment’s telephone number and suggest 
that orders be phoned in during the 
week.” 

Carol looked around at the members 
of the group. “Here are some points to 
help you-sell the baked goods. Ella 
Wright who won the state ‘cherry pie 
baking contest’ will be in charge of the 
pie baking. Jack Larson’s mother, who 
has a reputation as a wonderful cake 
baker, has volunteered to be in charge 
of baking cakes. Miss Swickley will 
supervise the cookie baking. 

“Remember,” Carol smiled, “we’re 
going to make quality products which 
will sell on their merits. I don’t think 
it’s a good idea for you salesmen to use 
that line: We’re working our way to 
Washington. Won't you please help us? 
Everybody’s tired of it. We're going to 
give our customers their money’s worth!” 

“Tll put in an order for a cherry pie 
right now,” Kelvin said with a grin and 
then went on, “Dewey Brickner has had 
a lot of experience in door-to-door sales- 
manship and he’s agreed to give us 
some pointers.” 


“It’s important, especially in 
food, for a salesman to look clean and 
neat,” Dewey said. “Dirty hands or face 
or soiled clothing make an ‘unappetiz. 
ing’ impression on the housewife when 
she answers the doorbell. I suggest that 
all the salesmen clean up a bit before 
they start out on their routes. Shine 
your shoes, comb your hair, wash your 
face and hands, and brush your cloth. 
ing. 

“Use a friendly but businesslike ap. 
proach,” Dewey suggested. “If possible, 
call the person by name when she an. 
swers the door. (You might ask the 
lady you're calling on what her next- 
door neighbor’s name is.) And, like the 
words of the song, put on a ‘great big 
smile’ as you walk up to the door. A 
friendly smile really works miracles, 

“Never dash up to the porch or ring 
the doorbell as if you were turning in 
a fire alarm. Stand quietly while you 
wait. Then use a positive approach. If 
you say to Mrs. Smith, ‘You wouldn't 
care to buy some cookies, would you? 
Mrs. Smith may agree with you and 
say, ‘No!’ 

“This would be better: ‘Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Smith.’ Hold out the cello- 
phane wrapped cookies and _ smile, 
smile, smile. “Here is a suggestion for 
dessert tonight—and just the thing for 
your husband’s lunch tomorrow.’ Then 
go on with your story about who’ 
making the cookies, etc.” 


Strictly Business 


“What if Mrs. Smith says that the 
cookies cost too much?” asked Miles 
Stone. 

Dewey grinned. “You already know 
whether that’s true or not. You've 
checked prices at bakeries and groceries. 
If your cookies do cost more, use the 
technique used by one leading maker 
of frozen foods. He advertises, ‘For 
only three cents more a carton than 
you'd pay for ordinary frozen peas, you 
can purchase our superior, tiny, tender 
peas.’ Stress quality and the fact that 
the cookies are homemade.” 

“I think you should be honest in 
what you say, though,” Evelyn Davis 
spoke up. 

“You're right? Dewey agreed, “and 
don’t make any promises you're not 
sure we can keep. Don’t take an order 
for loaf cake or cinnamon rolls if you'te 
not sure our girls are prepared to fill 
those orders. Say you'll find out and 
phone the customer. That’s the way to 
make and keep customers.” 

“It’s almost lunch time and this talk 
of food makes me hungry,” Kelvin said. 
“To summarize the discussion: present 
an attractive appearance; be friendly, 
but businesslike; know your products; 
use a positive approach; be honest, but 
helpful. Washington, here we come!” 
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Deon ee, 


I have a big tavor to ask of you, so don’t go away until you hear 
my story. 

Last spring Larry became assistant editor for our school paper, the 
Bay Ridge Echo. During the summer Dorothy Roth, the editor, moved 
to another city, so Larry’s been editor all year. 

Naturally the gang’s done all it could to help Larry. We've been 
his “eyes and ears,” getting the lowdown on who's doing what in all 
the homerooms and clubs. 

We became quite good at the Walter Winchell style. “Mary Jo 
Sultz... hayride... hmnmmmmmm!!! Ask Tim Terman about Wednes- 
day night and watch him blush! Who was Janie Farr parked with on 


tials S. L.), really ‘tore up the joint’ when he was doing the hot spots 
on Saturday eve? How does Enid Fuller do it? Do what? Go ‘steady’ 
with two fellows at once! Wonder how Frank Walters liked the circus 
when he skipped school Thursday afternoon.” 

Last week our adviser, Mrs. Markoff, invited Walt Hickey, the 
sports editor of the Bay Ridge Evening Star, to give a talk to the Echo | 
staff about newspaper reporting. What he said certainly opened my 
eyes. 

“A school newspaper—or any newspaper,” Mr. Hickey emphasized, 
“should be democratic. It shouldn’t report just the news of one group 
or clique; it should try to get news stories about as many of its read- 
ers as possible. 

“Nor is it fair,” Mr. Hickey continued, “to string words together in 
such a way as to embarrass people by implying things that probably 
never happened. I’m referring to that item of yours about parking on 
River Road. What did the parents of those young people think when 
they read the school paper? They were probably worried and embar- 
rassed; and that isn’t fair. Also, reporting about students skipping 
school to go to a circus might get those students ‘in Dutch’ with school 
officials. You don’t really want to do that either!” 

Jeepers, I never realized what we were doing. I suppose we just 
didn’t think. 

Mr. Hickey said there were plenty of things to do to pep up a 
newspaper: Start a series of “Inquiring Reporter” interviews—ask stu- 
dents interesting questions and publish the answers; publish success- 
story interviews—students who have made good on part-time jobs, in 
literary contests, etc.; publish a story about the man or woman of the 
week—someone who’s outstanding in some field—math, science, un- 
usually good manners. 

Why didn’t we meet Mr. Hickey sooner? Now we've rolled up our 
sleeves and are we ever busy! My assignment this week is to get you to 
write us a letter on “What I Learned in High School That Has Helped 
Me in Business.” 

Will you? 

Your inquiring reporter, 





























(1) Bénny: Huh, Robert Taylor has noth- 
ing that I don’t have. Why, we even 
have the same girl, Barbara Stanwyck. 

(2) Harris: Only he goes out with her. 

(8) Benny: Is that so? I could get a date 
with Barbara Stanwyck, too, couldn’t 
I, Mary? 

(4) Mary: You couldn’t get a date with 
Barbara Frietchie. 


A radio gag writer or comedian 
would quickly see that that joke is 
built on a standard formula. Line 1 is 
the feed line, the statement that pro- 
vides a build-up for Line 2, the punch. 
To get the most out of the idea, a sec- 
ondary feed is thrown in—that’s Line 3, 
the kicker (so-called because it milks 
the idea by “kicking it around”). And 
Line 4 is the final punch which is known 
as the snapper. : 

But if gagmen and comedians are 
supposed to be funny people, why do 
they make such a serious business of 
humor? Why use a strict formula for 
comedy? 


Spicing the Humor 


The radio comedian can’t get his 
laughs by making funny faces or by 
cutting capers. The spoken word is his 
only tool. If his material isn’t good, his 
audience won't laugh. 

That’s why Jack Benny and his gag 
writers spend three to four days every 
week building, testing, revising, and 
polishing the lines for his show. That’s 
why Fred Allen spends two or three 
days a week completely revising and 
editing his writers’ scripts. 

A comedian can’t be good without a 
. good script; nor can gags draw laughs 
unless they’re delivered effectively. The 
good comedian’s timing must be per- 
fect. He must know precisely how 
many seconds delay to allow before 
he delivers the punch. His inflection 
(tone of voice) is important too. He 
must get just the exact note of eager- 
ness or sarcasm or insinuation into his 
lines. (Next Sunday evening, notice 
how much Benny can get out of a hesi- 
tant, suspicious, “H-m-m.”) 

Because of these limitations of radio, 
most comedians build themselves up as 
“characters.” Benny is teased about his 
toupee, Crosby about his losing horses, 
Hope about his nose. Benny doesn’t 
wear a toupee, many of Crosby’s horses 
do make money for him, and Hope’s 
nose doesn’t really look like a ski jump 
—and even if it did, it would be sad, 
not funny. But we've heard so much 
about these things that we automati- 





Feed...Punch...and Snap! 


cally laugh when they're mentioned. 
This saves the comedian and his gag- 
men from having to think up complete- 
ly fresh ideas every week. Funny 
thoughts that are new are hard to find. 

Then too, radio humor must have 
that “mass appeal.” A  comedian’s 
“Hooperating” will dip sharply if his 
audience doesn’t understand his jokes. 
Benny took a chance on the joke quoted 
at the beginning of this article; any lis- 
tener who failed to recognize Barbara 
Frietchie’s name would have failed to 
laugh at the snapper. 


How Does It Rate? 


Radio comedians are usually set in 
the framework of a variety show. Un- 
equal parts of music, song, skits, and 
visiting celebrities vary the comedy 
routines. Taking all these ingredients 
together, we might ask these questions 
when we measure variety shows: 


1. Are the gags fresh and amusing? 
Or are they merely new twists on old 
material? Does the comedian rely too 
heavily on “character” gags? 

2. Does the comedian handle his 
material effectively? Does he make 
skillful use of timing and inflection? 

3. Does the show really offer va- 
riety? Is it well-balanced? Or is there 
too much music or too much gagging 
or too long a skit? 

4. Are there many “laughs” that 
don’t make you laugh? If so, is this 
your fault (because you fail to recog- 
nize references in the punch lines) or 
is it the comedian’s (because he cuts 

















Reamer Keller, Chicago Tribune-N. Y. News Syndicate, Ine. 


“John says that the more phone num- 
bers he has, the better chance he has 
of winning money from a radio show.” 


capers for the studio audience which 
you can’t see)? 

There’s another type of variety show 
that doesn’t feature a comedian. In- 
stead, it’s held together by a master-of. 
ceremonies, or “emcee.” His job is to 
introduce musical numbers, greet guests, 
and keep the show moving. He fits into 
the role of a good-natured host, rather 
than playing the life-of-the-party part 
that most comedians assume. 

The emcee is a standard fixture on 
quiz programs, too. On the audience- 
participation — or “give-away” — pro- 
grams, he usually tosses quips and 
questions at the contestants. 

What makes a good emcee? An ex- 
pert at the game answered that ques- 
tion for us. He’s Dan Seymour, emcee 
on the CBS show, Sing It Again. 

“I think it’s mainly the talent for 
really liking people and being pleasant 
to them,” said Mr. Seymour. 


Radio’s Ringmaster 


He went on to explain that an em- 
cee must: 

1. Think quickly and express him- 
self smoothly. (The scriptwriter only 


blueprints the program; the emcee: 


must adapt himself to each contestant.) 

2. Put people at their ease. 

3. Give the home audience a feeling 
of participating in the show. 

4. Avoid ridiculing the contestants. 
(Quiz-show humor should stem from 
the situations that come up, not from 
embarrassing the contestants. ) 

Mr. Seymour pointed out that occa- 
sionally a contestant will unwittingly 
provide the laughs. One time, angling 
for the answer, “Miss America,” he 
asked a quizzee to name “the all-Amer- 
ican miss.” Blithely ignoring his heavy 
hint, the lady brought down the house 
with the reply, “Thomas E. Dewey.” 

There’s another type of quiz show on 
which the contestants are a board-of- 
experts, rather than members of the au- 
dience. If you're familiar with shows 
of this kind—Who Said That? (NBC) 
and Twenty Questions (MBS), for in- 
stance—you know that they are set at 
an easier pace than the “give-aways.” 
On such shows you look for more adult 
questions, and an impromptu humor 
that stems from the light, witty banter 
among experts and emcee. 


This is the fourth article in a series 
on “How to Choose Radio Programs.” 
Next week: Public Interest Programs— 
News, Forums, Documentaries. 
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tor for Rockaway High’s newest 
organization, Secretarial Service. 
Only top commercial students are 


Yer BA.RLOW is publicity direc- 


members of Secretarial Service. Each 


member has passed personality and sec- 
retarial aptitude tests and has béen a 
private secretary for a high school 
teacher for at least one semester. The 
purpose of Secretarial Service is to find 
commercial students part-time clerical 
jobs taking dictation and doing routine 
typing and filing. 

“Many small businesses, such as 
stores and even some small factories,” 
Vera explained at the first meeting, 
“need clerical help for six to ten hours 
a week, but they don’t need a full-time 
secretary. 

“Ive bought 75 Government double 
postal cards,” Vera continued. “I plan 
to use them in making a survey to find 
out just which businesses are interested 
in such a service. On one card I'll 
mimeograph an explanation of what our 
service plans to do. Then I'll ask each 
firm to return the attached card after 
the company has checked whether it’s 
interested in hiring part-time workers 
or not.” 

After carefully writing out what she 
wanted to say, Vera cut a stencil for 
the postal card to explain Secretarial 
Service. 

This is what she wrote: 


TO PERSONNEL DIRECTORS: 


Do you need someone to work for you 
a few hours a week—someone who'll type 
business letters and orders, file letters and 
papers, and do other routine office work? 

If you do, you'll be interested in Sec- 
retarial Service, organized by the business 
department of Rockaway High School. 
Top-grade business students who've had 
experience in secretarial work are eager 
to relieve you of your paper-work. 

Just return the attached postal card on 
which you've indicated the type of worker 
you're interested in, and a qualified work- 
er will call at your office to explain Sec- 
tetarial Service. 

Vera Barlow, Publicity Director 


Secretarial Service 


This is what Vera mimeographed on 
the face of the attached postal card: 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE, ROCKAWAY 
HIGH SCHOOL: 


We are interested in hiring a part-time 

clerical worker to: 

type menus, orders, or do other rou- 

tine work 

———take shorthand and type business 
letters 

———type, use the adding machine and 
other office machines 

——_—take complete charge of our office 
work, 





We need someone who can come after 
school and Saturdays for approximately: 
——_2-4 hours a week 











Merrylen in Gregg Writer 


“Nothing was filed right, anyway. Now 
we won't waste time opening drawers!" 


____4-6 hours a week 
____6-10 hours a week 
more than 10 hours a week 





REMARKS: 





Name 





Street address. 





Then Vera cut another stencil with 
the name and address of Secretarial 
Service. This she used on the address 
side of the cards which were to be re- 
turned to the service. This is the way 


the address looked: 


Secretarial Service 
Attention: Miss Vera Barlow 
Rockaway High School 

718 Jackson Boulevard 


Rockaway, Iowa 


Members of Secretarial Service typed 
the individual names and addresses of 








Business Education World 


“It might go faster, Miss Van, if you 
licked your pencil every sixth word!” 














local business firms on the backs of the 
cards explaining Secretarial Service. 


Cards vs. Letters 


“Jeepers, Vera,” exclaimed Bob 
Blake, “I'd never thought of sending 
double postal cards for business pur- 
poses. I'd have sent a letter with an 
enclosed stamped envelope for a reply.” 

“That would have cost us much more 
money,” Vera explained, “and we 
would still have had to include a 
mimeographed form for the answers we 
wanted.” 

“Lots of business messages could be 
written on postal cards,” Harriet Lunt 
said enthusiastically. 

Vera looked thoughtful. “Not so 

many, she decided. “In most instances 
you need to keep one or more carbons 
of your correspondence. Cards are ideal 
for surveys such as ours, but for most 
business purposes letters are preferable. 
Employment offices sometimes send 
mimeographed postal cards to job ap- 
plicants who are wanted for inter- 
views.” 
' “My sister worked in a rental library 
last summer,” Harriet said, “and it was 
her job to send a postal card to a cus- 
tomer whenever the book he wanted 
came in.” 

“I think it would be okay to send a 
postal card to the program director of 
a radio program or to the editor of a 
newspaper if you wanted to congrat- 
ulate him or criticize some part of his 
program,” Vera suggested. “Of course, 
your message would have to be well 
organized and short.” 


Social Note 


“I have a girl friend who lives in 
Muscatine and she always writes me 
on postal cards,” Bob said, “but I don’t 
like the idea. I don’t want the postman 
and everyone else to read her personal 
messages.” 

“That girl should write personal mes- 
sages in letters,” Harriet decided. “But 
a postal card is all right for some social 
purposes—say, to remind you of a long- 
scheduled club dance or a card party.” 

“I agree with you,” Vera said. “You 
can have your own postal cards printed 
for you at a stationery store. Usually 
you have your name and complete ad- 
dress printed in a line across the top 
of the card on the message side. Such 
cards are fine for writing impersonal 
messages—but don’t tell the postman 


your secrets!” 


Pee 


Learn to Think... 
STRAIGHT 


by the nose,” Bill remarked. “I saw 

a cartoon showing the Atlantic Pact 
(recent defense agreement with a num- 
ber of countries of Europe) pulling him 
into ‘hot water. The Atlantic Pact 
mustn’t be a good idea.” 

“I think it’s a fine idea,” Beverly 
spoke up. “I saw a cartoon about it, 
too. The cartoon showed Uncle Sam 
laying the cornerstone to peace with 
the Atlantic Pact.” 

Whoa! It looks as if Bill] and Beverly 
are the ones being led along by the 
nose. 

Each of them jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the cartoons they saw about 
Uncle Sam described the actual facts 
about the United States. 

This, of course, isn’t true. When a car- 
toonist pictures Uncle Sam burning his 
fingers—or walking on thin ice or sitting 
on top of the world—it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the United States Gov- 
ernment is in such a predicament. This 
is simply the cartoonist’s own idea about 
the U.S.’s position. There’s a big dif- 
ference. 

Bill and Beverly missed the difference. 
When Beverly saw a cartoon that made 
Uncle Sam seem pleased with the At- 
lantic Pact, she was “for” the pact. 
When Bill saw a cartoon that showed 
that Uncle Sam looked unhappy about 
the pact, Bill decided the pact was 
probably a poor idea. They thought they 
were being loyal to the U.S. Actually 
they were just “going along” with the 
opinion of the cartoonist. 


Symbols Sell 


You can see how easy it is for a sales- 
man or propagandist to “sell” people 
an idea by such a symbol. The Statue 
of Liberty, a drawing of a church, a 
donkey (representing the Democratic 
Party), an elephant (Republican Par- 
ty), or a sketch of George Washington 
are other symbols that often influence 
people who are sympathetic to the 
things these symbols stand for. 

Selling an idea by such symbols is 
called the “transfer” device of propa- 
ganda. The propagandist hopes you'll 


| NCLE SAM is being pulled along 


“transfer” your sympathy for your coun- 
try, church, etc., to whatever he’s selling. 
Whether a cartoon is intended to in- 
fluence you or not, don’t fall into Bill’s 
or Beverly’s error by forgetting that it 
presents the cartoonist’s opinion. 
Cartoons aren’t the only place the 
“transfer” device is used. You're familiar 
with slogans such as “This is the Amer- 
ican way” or “Buy the automobile for 
taller, more active Americans.” In these 
a salesman is also appealing to your 
loyalty and pride as an American. 


Who Asked Abe? 


Don’t you admire many heroes of the 
past, such as Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Daniel Boone? Names like these are 
often mentioned in speeches and argu- 
ments. Propagandists associate their 
cause with a popular hero, hoping that 
you'll fall for it at once instead of 
thinking it over. 

Suppose you're told, “This bill is so 
just that Abraham Lincoln himself 
would want Congress to pass it”? 

That sounds as if the bill must be a 
pretty good one. You respect Lincoln’s 
opinion. But not so fast! How does any- 
one know what bills Lincoln would 
approve today? 

The propagandist would have been 
on solid ground if he’d only stuck to 
this way of thinking: 

a. Lincoln was a champion of justice. 

b. I believe that this bill is just. 

c. Therefore, I believe Lincoln would 
have favored it. 

But when the propagandist leaves 
out the important words “I believe,” 
his statement becomes foolish. 





Harry Lampert in Collier’s 


“Seems to me he stands for what he 
thinks the people will fall for!“ 


Suppose he quotes a passage trea 


one of Lincoln’s speeches to prove his 


point. Do you think that makes his 
argument sounder? It doesn’t. His rea. 
soning is still illogical! 

a. Lincoln favored increasing (or de. 
creasing) taxes while he was President, 

b. We have a bill to increase (or de. 
crease) taxes before Congress today, 

c. Therefore, Lincoln would favor 
the present bill. 

Do you see why this is illogical? It’s 
a false analogy. Just because each of 
the two bills concerns increasing (or 
decreasing) taxes doesn’t mean that 
the bills are alike in other ways. Rea- 
sons “for” or “against” taxes in 1949 
are quite different from those in Lin- 
coln’s time. It would make as much 
sense to say that we should ride in 
horse-drawn carriages because Lincoln 
usually rode in them! 

During any political campaign we 
often hear or read remarks like this: 
“The Republican Party is the party of 
Theodore Roosevelt” or “The Demo- 
cratic Party follows the teachings of 
Jefferson.” What do these statements 
prove about the parties in «1949? Noth- 
ing at all. 


Caesar and Queen Elizabeth 


As we flipped through an issue of the 
New York Daily News recently, we 
saw the pictures of Julius Caesar and 
Queen Elizabeth in an editorial. That 
looked unusual so we stopped to read 
it. The editorial opposed U. S. efforts 
to work with and help other countries 
through the U. N., the Marshall Plan, 
and the Atlantic Pact. It read like this: 

I'd like to hear what Queen Elizabeth 
would have said to that duty-to-the-world 
chapter, back when the British Empire was 
getting started—or old Julius Caesar, after 
he had put the first king-size muscles on 
Rome. Haw. 

The old Englishmen and the old Ro- 
mans figured that their first duty was to 
themselves, and that this duty consisted in 
stepping out and grabbing all of the 
known world they could take and hold. 
Then, make the colonies work for the 
‘mother country’. . . . Now, why shouldn't 
we go and do likewise .. . ? 

There’s one quick answer to that 
argument—because this is the 20th 
Century, not the 2nd or 16th Century. 
As just one example of the difference 
in our worlds, the idea of a democratic 
nation such as the U. S. didn’t exist in 
the times of Caesar or Elizabeth. 

If you were reading this editorial, 
would you be alert enough not to let 
famous names make you fall for an iF 
logical and nonsensical argument? 

When you are urged to do or think 
something because other people (many 
or one, living or dead) do or think it, 
look around. Is the argument logical? 
Are there good reasons for your doing 
or thinking it? 
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Watch Your Language! 


Good and Well 


These are two words that will give you the jitters if you 
don’t learn how to use them correctly. Just to illustrate the 
point, here is a story of a young fellow who, somewhere in 
his school career, got mixed up. on the difference between 
good and well. He dimly remembered that there was a 
difference—but he couldn’t recall what it was. But he did 
remember that his teacher had cautioned him against using 
good instead of well. On one occasion he was telling an 
audience about a song recital he had attended the previous 
evening. Commenting on the soloist, he said: 

He was a well singer. 
Of course, what he meant to say was: 
He was a good singer. 

Don’t let this happen to you! Let’s get these two words 
clear in our minds. 

Good is always an adjective. Say that again. Good is 
always an adjective. 

Ex.: Jerry is a good player. 

Ex.: Sam is a good fellow. 

Ex.: His work is good. 

So never use good when you're trying to tell how some- 
thing is done. Don’t say: He plays good. 

Well is a slightly tricky word. It can be used both as an 
adjective and an adverb. It all depends upon what you're 
trying to say. 

1. Well is an adverb when it answers the question how. 

Ex.: He plays well. , 

Ex.: He sings well. 

Ex.: The car runs well, 

2. Well is an adjective when it means in good health. 

Ex.: I am well today. (I’m in good health.) 

Ex.: Hattie feels well. 

That’s all there is to good and well. Here are some ex- 
amples that should help you to tell them apart: 

1. Harry is a good runner. He runs well. 

2. Dimitri is a good saxophonist. He plays well. 


Adverbs Ending in ly 
Most adverbs end in ly. That’s generally a pretty good 
guide to follow in sizing up a word. But there are some 
adverbs that have two forms. One has an ly at the end, 
the other doesn’t. There is no one rule that will tell you 
which to use. Sometimes both are correct. Sometimes only 
one will do. So look at the following very carefully: 


la. Drive slow (or slowly). 


b. The old man walked slowly up the hill. 
(Continued on page 12, column 1) 


CLASS 





Are You Spellbound? 


Misspelling words is always embarrassing. It makes you 
appear uneducated. But there’s more to it than this. Mis- 
spelling words can be pretty dangerous, too. It can make 
you appear batty. 

Here’s an example of what we mean: 

Jane is talking about her best fellow. Hes terrific, she 
thinks, and she doesn’t mind telling everyone. (That’s what 
being in love does to people.) To her friend Ruth she 
writes: 

“Jim is a deer.” 

Does she mean it? Is Jim a four-legged Romeo with 
horns? Well, that’s what a deer is: a quadruped, wit horns 
or antlers. This naturally makes him the outstandiag lover 
of the year. But, the truth of the matter is that he isn’t a 
deer at all. He’s a dear—a sweet fellow. That's all. That's 
enough. But a simple spelling error gives this sweet fellow 
an extra pair of legs and a set of antlers! 

All spelling errors won’t accomplish such miracles. There 
is one special kind, however, that will. Unless you want to 
become the miracle-worker of your schooi, you'd better 
learn about this error and how it can be prevented. 

These words that can drive you batty are called homo- 
nyms. They sound alike, but mean different things and are 
generally spelled differently. Dear and deer belong to this 
family. Now shake hands with some other distinguished 
members. You’ve met some of them before—but you can’t 
get to know them too well. They're a very deceptive crew. 


Meat—Meet 


Meat is something you eat. Steak is meat. 
Meet me at the station. 


Course—Coarse 


Of course, I know who you are. 
We have the finest golf course in the country. 
This cloth is too fine. I.want a coarse cloth. 


Hour—Our 
Simple, eh? Watch your step, anyhow. 
It took one hour to get to town. 
This is our party. 


Fair—Fare 
Not you, of course! You couldn’t miss on thesel 
It’s always fair weather here. 
Come to the county fair! 
The railway fare to Squawkus is $2.80. 


(Continued on page 12, column 2) 











(Continued from page 11, column 1) 






2a. Come quick (or quickly). 
b. I ducked quickly to avoid being hit. 
3. Hold me tight (or tightly). 
4a. Stay close to the side of the house. 
b. Look at this book closely. 
5a. I'll have nothing to do with a man who doesn’t play 
fair. 
b. The loot was divided fairly. 
6a. I could hear the noise again deep in the cornfield. 
_b. The girl’s story moved Jones deeply. 


Underline the error in each of the following sentences 
and correct it in the space following the sentence. If there 
are no errors in the sentence, mark it C. Three points for 
each. Total, 30. 


1, After a strenuous game, a cold shower feels well. 





2. That hat looks good on you. 





ad 


After I fixed my car, it ran good. 





4. Martin drove the bal] deeply into right field. 





on 


. Do this quick and then call the doctor. 


‘ 





6. A week after he had a cold, he felt good again. 





7. The truck moved slowly through the fog. 





8. Quick, Henry, the Flit! 





9. I don’t sing as good as I used to. 





10. In the game Jim followed every play closely. 





My score 


Catch That Error! 


In Practical English of March 16, I saw a slip-up. On 

page 31 in the “Laughs” column: “A group of reporters was 

> swapping yarns .. .” Don’t you think were would be better 
there? 

Norman Erney, Brookville, Indiana. 


We certainly do! Although group (like committee, etc.) 
is a collective noun and therefore might take a singular verb 
in some cases, it makes much better sense to say, “The 
group (as individuals) were swapping yarns...” 

The joke’s on our Jokes Editor! 







(Continued from page 11, column 2) 


Ring—Wring 
Careful, careful now! 
It took him ten minutes to wring the chicken’s neck, 
Wring out the clothes and come to lunch. 
Ring the bell and run away. 


Heal—Heel 
You wouldn’t believe it, would you? But some ot the 
nicest people you know can’t tell the difference between 
these two words. 
The cut will take two days to heal. - 
Mrs. Ross lost the heel from her left shoe. 


Soul—Sole 
Ditto here. 


Some people believe that animals have souls. 
The shoemaker fixed my sole. 


Morning—Mourning 
T'll see you at 9 o'clock tomorrow morning. 
The family is in mourning for the death of Mr. Kroll. 


Scent—Cent—Sent 
These aren’t too hard to get. Watch: 
I sent you a letter yesterday. 
I haven’t even one cent left of my allowance. 
Prince Igor perfume has a lovely scent. (odor) 


Underline the misspelled word in each of the following 
sentences and spell it correctly in the space following the 
sentence. If there are no errors, mark the sentence C. Three 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. I went to Saturday’s track meat. 


. + 





2. You'll need some course salt for that recipe. 





8. Every our on the our you'll get the news. 





4. Do you think the decision was fare? 





5. Wring the bell twice and then wait. 





6. After that fall, I don’t know when my heal will heel. 





7. You'll do your best fishing early in the mourning. 





8. The sinner showed little interest in the salvation of 
his sole. 





9. The bloodhound quickly caught the criminal’s cent. 


a 





| 10. I told the conductor that I had paid my fair. 


et 





My score ___— 
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Correctly Speaking . 


We're still on those fairly common words you came across 
in your reading but don’t use too frequently. Reason? You 
don’t know how to pronounce them—and so you're afraid of 
sounding silly. If you’ve been following us this semester, 
you should have gotten quite a number of these under your 
tongue. 

Just a bit of advice now. When you're sure of how these 
words are pronounced, use them in your speecht Use them 
once, twice, three times—and they'll be yours for life. That’s 
how you'll increase your speaking socabulary. 


1. Comparable. The accent in this word is on the first 
syllable-COM pa ra ble. It sounds something like this— 
COM purr uh bull. 


2. Condolence. When someone has met with a tragedy, 
you send him or his family a letter of condolence—and you 
say it this way—con DOE lence. Hit the DOE! 


3. Confidant. Someone you tell your innermost secrets or 
feelings to, someone you can trust, someone who will un- 
derstand. This is a French word. You may accent either the 
first or the last syllable: KON fee dahnt or kon fee DAHNT. 
Confidante is the feminine form. It’s pronounced the same 
as confidant. 

4. Contrary. The accent here is on the first syllable-CON 
tra ry. In that famous little Mother Goose rhyme, it’s dif- 
ferent; but you’re not Mother Goose! Say CON tra ry. 

5. Corps. Get this one straight. It’s the Marine Corps 
and Aviation Corps pronounced as if it were spelled core. 
Don’t try to pronounce corps as it is spelled or you'll get 
into trouble. Some poor innocents talk of the Marine Corpse. 
A corpse, as you know, is a dead body! 

6. Corsage. If you are a gentleman, this is what you bring 
your best girl when you take her to a dance—a corsage— 
flowers to you! And if you are up on your pronunciation, 
you'll call it a cor SAHZH and rhyme the last syllable with 
the last syllable of garage. 


7. Costume. Accent the first syllable here—COS tume. 


8. Coupon. Don’t let French words like these paralyze 
you! The ou is pronounced like oa—COO pon. Don’t get any 
cute ideas! Just coo when you say COO pon. 


9. Coyote. Out West, where they ought to know, this 
animal is called a KI yoat or a ki YOA tee. Either one will 
do, pardner—but no “coy” stuff here or you'll get all -the 
Westerners and KI yoats down on you! 


10. Debris. Just plain junk or wreckage, and it’s pro- 
nounced deh BREE—to rhyme with degree. 


11. Oasis. You know what this is—a fertile, green spot in 
a desert. It’s what the traveler in the desert is always look- 
ing for. Unfortunately, there are two ways of pronouncing 
this word. The first one is the preferred pronunciation: 
oh AY sis. This one you hear less often, but it’s acceptable, 
too: OH uh sis. Our advice is to stick to number one not only 
because it’s preferred; it’s easier on your vocal chords, too. 

12. Obese. This means being heavier than you ought to 
be. The fat man is obese. Say it oh BEESE. 


13. Orchid. A very, very expensive and elegant flower. 
If you can afford it, give one to your best girl when you 
take her to the prom. Be sure to call it an OR kid. The ch 
is pronounced like k here. 


(Continued on page 14, column 1) 
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Shop Talk 


Bert was proud of having landed a job as part-time mail 
clerk in the offices of the Able Publishing Co.; but when 
he reported for work after school, he was staggered by the 
stacks of mail to be posted before the afternoon was over. 

“Golly,” he said to Mr. Moss, the mail department chief, 
“how am I to know which letters and packages go first-, 
second-, third-, or fourth-class?” 

“Don’t worry,” Mr. Moss said with a smile. “Wel dis- 
cuss each piece of mail separately. You don’t have to learn 
everything your first day on the job. Suppose we go over’ 
the definitions for various kinds of mail.” 


first-class mail—all sealed envelopes; also postcards. 

second-class mail—newspapers and magazines. 

third-class mail—anything under 8 ounces not covered by 
first and second class (circulars, pamphlets, etc.). 

fourth-class mail (parce) post)—anything over 8 ounces 
not covered by first or second class. 

air mail—anything that is mailable may be sent via plane, 
instead of by train; service is usually much quicker, espe- 
cially for long-distance mail. 

special delivery—any mail so marked is immediately de- 
livered by receiving post office to addressee, instead of 
being held for the next regularly-scheduled delivery. 

insurance—only third- and fourth-class mail may be in- 
sured; the limit is $200 valuation on article. 

registered mail—any mai] may be registered (to limit of 
$1000 valuation). Used for checks, cash, valuables. 

money order—type of check sold by post office; receiver 
may cash it at his post office. 

C. O. D. mail (Collect on Delivery)—any article not paid 
for may be sent this way; mailman collects payment for 
sender on delivery. 


Can you fill in each blank below with the proper term 
from that list? Count 2 points for each. Total, 10. 


1. Magazines are sent to subscribers via 


2. Be sure to send that $500 bond via 





8. I'm mailing my brother’s coat via 





4. Send the “rush” letters to home-town people via : 
5. Send the “rush” letters to out-of-towners via 


6. Send the “no rush” letters via 





7. Protect Sally’s gift by mailing it with 
8. Instead of paying in advance, I'll ask the store to send 


my purchase 





9. Since you have no checks of your own, buy a 


at the post office. 
10. These pamphlets are very light; send them via ___. 


My score 





(Continued from page 18, column 1) 


14. Queue. This is a French word for what we commonly 
call a pigtail. It has another meaning—a line of people wait- 
ing for something: a bread-line, a line before a box-office 
window. It’s pronounced as if it were spelled kew or cue. 


15. Reservoir. A place where anything is stored—espe- 
cially a’place where water is collected and kept for use until 
it is needed. Here’s how it’s pronounced: REZ er vwor or 
REZ er vwahr. 


16. Revolt. The o has a long sound here, like oh: re 


VOHLT. Rhyme it with colt. 


17. Ruse. A trick. The s sounds like z—ruze. Rhyme it 
with cruise. 

18. Long-lived. Look out now or you, too, will fall into 
this trap. Of course, you know how to pronounce live in 
this sentence: I live here. But don’t try to follow the same 
pronunciation here. The correct pronunciation is based on 
live as used in this sentence: We caught a live bear. So 
long-lived is pronounced: long-lived—to rhyme with de- 
prived. 

19. Sincerity. This word is derived from sincere (sin 
SEER )—but it’s not pronounced as if it were. Rhyme it with 
prosperity—sincerity. 

20. Solder. This is what the plumber uses when he wants 
to make two pipes into one. But he leaves out the | when 
he does it. He sodders it—to rhyme with fodder. 


Tune up your pronunciator for a quiz. The word is in 
Column 1. Columns A and B contain two different pronun- 
ciations of the word. Underline the correct pee. 
Two points each. Total, 20, 


Word Column A Column B 
1. atoll A toll AT ol 
2 autopsy AW top sy aw TOP sy 
3. contrary CON tra ry con TRAY ry 
4. corps core corpse 
5. costume cos TUME COS tume 
6. condolence con DOE lence CON doe lence 
7. coupon KEW pon COO pon 
8. debris deh BREE di BRISS_ . 
9. bravo bray VOH BRAH voh 
10. coyote KI yoat coy OH te 
My score__.__ My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Coming Attraction!?!? 


Next week we're going to have some more quizzes on 
material we've covered this semester. Why more quizzes 
when we spouted a mouthful in the March 23 issue? 

Well, it seems that some of our readers get out of school 
early in May (no comments from the balcony, please) and 
they don’t want to miss our semester quizzes on “Practice 
Makes Perfect.” (No comments from anywhere, please!) 

So for. them we're having some semester quizzes next 
week. The rest of you can use these quizzes as a “brush-up” 
session for that final roundup in our May 25 issue! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


My friend and I were having a discussion about the cor. 
rect pronunciation of Cholmondeley. What is your verdict? 
Nellie S., Houston, Texas 


Hold on to your hat, Nellie. This is the way it’s pro- 
nounced—CHUM lee! Yes, indeedy, it’s CHUM lee and 
that’s all theve is to it. What happens to all those beautiful, 
mouth-filling syllables? They just get swallowed up. (Won- 
derful thing, this language of ours, isn’t it?) 


My teacher marked this sentence wrong: He died from 
typhoid fever. Is she right? 
B. D., Des Moines, Iowa 


Your teacher has you there. She’s absolutely right—and 


you're wrong. The sentence should read: He died of typhoid | 


fever. 
o * 7 
What do these words mean: e’en and e’er? I’ve come 


across them in some poems I read. 
C. V., Washington, D. C. 


Both of these are what we call poetic contractions. E’en 
is a shortened form of even. E’er is the same as ever. 


* 2 J 


What do you call that game where one person acts out a 
word or the title of a movie and the rest of the company 


has to guess what it is? 
R. V. N., Monticello, New York 


This game is called charades—pronounced sha RAIDS. 
Our British cousins prefer sha RAHDS. You say sha RAIDS. 


o 2 a 
What is the meaning of obs. after a word in the dic- 


tionary? 
A. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Obs. is an abbreviation for obsolete. It means that the 
word is no longer in current use. 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Test Your 
READING SKILL 








AURA MACOMB-leading lady in 

“The Wink” (page 16)—had a good 
aval to learn about living with people; 
but she was a bright pupil. 

It shouldn’t be difficult for you—as a 
bright reader—to understand Miss Ma- 
comb’s story, and to draw from it a 
fow sound conclusions that will make 
your own job of living with people an 
easier one. 

After you've read each question, 
mark either a T (true) or F (false) in 
the blank space. As you go along, re- 
write each false question so that it is 
correct. 


____]. Laura Macomb was most un- 
happy over the fact that she received 
so little money for her work. 

___2. In addition to teaching five 
French classes, Miss Macomb held the 
position of Dean of Girls. 

___3. Miss Macomb overheard one 


of the other teachers referring to her 
as an “old maid” though she was only 
thirty. 

4. Laura Macomb was surprised, 
embarrassed, and pleased that Mr. 
Turner had winked at her. 

5. Suddenly Miss Macomb hoped 
that Mr. Turner’s wink meant that he 
was in love with her. 

6. The mere fact that someone 
had behaved in a warm, friendly way 
toward her was enough to give Miss 
Macomb the feeling of self-confidence 
that she had always lacked. 

____.7. Miss Macomb stormed into the 
superintendent’s office “with a chip on 
her shoulder.” 

8. Laura Macomb was amazed to 
discover how easy it was to be poised 
once she had stopped being afraid. 

9. When Miss Macomb discov- 
ered that Mr. Turner’s wink had been 














purely accidental, she was crushed and 
miserable. 
* oO es 

Have you read this issue’s editorial 
(page 3)? Fred Lowery’s story isn’t a 
strange, unique thing to be marveled 
at and then forgotten. Most successful 
people have had to overcome some kind 
of obstacle; and you can draw inspira- 
tion and wisdom from their experience. 


You and your classmates may want 
to think and talk about these questions 
based on Fred Lowery’s story. 


1. Do you think Fred Lowery was 
wise in deciding not to study to be a 
violinist? Give reasons for your answer. 
What general rule about career deci- 
sions might you draw from this? 

2. How did Fred train himself for 
his career? Combining this idea with 
his advice—that you “should let nothing 
turn you aside from your course”—what 
statement can you make about “the 
road to success?” 

3. Can you think of any other suc- 
cessful people—in any field, and living 
or dead—who had to overcome physical 
handicaps? Do you know enough about 
them to be able to list the character 
traits which helped them succeed? 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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‘O": what a beau-ti-ful morning! 
Oh, what a _ beau-ti-ful day!” 
Jeannie sang as she and Tod entered 
the park. 

“Sure is,” he agreed and then noticed 
the book she was carrying. “Now I get 
it! You're just building up to one of 
your poetical moods; but it won’t work. 
I just don’t go for poetry!” 

Jeannie smiled and changed the sub- 
ject. “Let’s walk over towards the play- 
ground,” she suggested. 

Nearing the swings and slides, they 
heard the squeals and, shouts of the 
youngsters in the playground: 


I scream, you scream, 
We all scream for ice cream. 


I asked my mother for fifty cents 
To see the elephant jump the fence... . 


One potato, two potato, 
Three potato, four; 
Five potato, six potato, 
Seven potato, MORE! 


“Say,” laughed Tod,“ remember when 
we used to yell the same things?” 
“I certainly do,” answered Jeannie. 


' “That was my introduction to poetry.” 


“Poetry!” scoffed Tod. “Huh, those 
are just kids’ jingles!” 

Jeannie’s eyes twinkled. “Jingles! 
That reminds me—what about singing 
commercials?” 

“Well, what about them?” demanded 
Tod. “Say, what are you driving at?” 

“Just this—” answered Jeannie. “Ev- 
erybody likes words that rhyme. Every- 
body likes lines that “have rhythm. 
When we're small we say, One potato, 
two potato. When we get a bit older, 
we make up phrases like What's buzzin’, 
cousin? and What's the scoop, droop? 
We yell our lungs out over cheers like 
Two, four, six, eight, who do we ap- 
pre-ci-ate? And no matter what age we 
are, we listen to singing commercials. 
We may gripe about them and make 
fun of them, but we still find them 
running around in our minds. They're 
catchy and they stick—because they 
have rhyme and rhythm.” 

“But—but—that’s not poetry!” Tod in- 
sisted. 

Jeannie shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
it’s not literature,” she agreed, “but it’s 
a basic sort of poetry. I’m not saying 
that it’s great art, or even that it’s good. 
I’m just saying that these are everyday 
things and we all ‘go for’ them. Every- 
one has a liking for rhyme.” 

For once, Tod didn’t have an answer. 


During the next few moments, all he 
had was a deep-in-thought look on his 
face. When he did reply, he grinned 
sheepishly. 

“I was just thinking of another argu- 
ment for your side,” Tod admitted. “All 
the hit tunes that we get so excited 
about—the lyrics are a form of poetry, 
aren't they?” 

Jeannie smiled. “Yes, when we sit 
around the juke box listening to My 
darling, my darling, I've fluttered and 
fled like a starling, we're hearing a 
poem set to music. And when we stand 
around the piano at Ellen’s house and 
harmonize on O give me a home where 
the buffalo roam, we're just reciting a 
poem that’s been set to music.” 

“And we dance to poetry, too!” 
added Tod. “When we knock ourselves 
out square-dancing down at the can- 
teen, no matter how breathless we get, 
we still manage to gasp out Skip to my 
Lou, my darling.” 

“Of course we manage to gasp out 
the words,” Jeannie said. “That’s be- 
cause they have a swing to them that 
appeals to us.” 

“You know,” said Tod, his face turn- 
ing pink, “it’s getting pretty warm for 
walking. Don’t you think it might be 
fun to sit down under that tree and 


take a look at that book you’ve been 


carrying around?” 


This is the first article in a unit on 
reading poetry. 
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She was shy and timid and 
they called her The Mouse ... 


By Frederick Scribner 


and Dean of Girls in McLean 

High School, small, timid, her 
brown eyes luminous behind glasses, 
her soft brown hair drawn into a loose 
plait on her neck, threaded her way 
gently through the crowd to the office 
bulletin board. Standing on tiptoe, she 
read the notices over stout Miss Katz- 
man’s head. 

No one would have suspected, this 
morning, that Miss Macomb was rebel- 
lious. Rebellious? The true rebel wants 
action, and it was not in Miss Macomb 
to let loose her resentment. Her burdens 
might seem insufferable, but she kept 
them stifled. Even though they beat 
upon her brain till it ached with protest. 

Miss Macomb, passing a hand over 


eed MACOMB, Latin teacher 





Reprinted by permission of the author 
trom Household Magazine. 





her forehead, shut her eyes and lis- 
tened to the litany . . . Hounding 
creditors . . . Brother Jim’s new suit 
. . . Mother’s appendicitis . . . Shoes, 
light, food, rent . . . Dirge of unpaid 
bills . . . No money for new glasses, 
despite pains of astigmatism °. . And 
school troubles: Georgie Haines, the 
smart-alec lout in her Cicero class 
whose callous insolence was driving her 
into insomnia . . . Worst of all, the 
grinding exhaustion of doing a dean’s 
work in addition to her heavy teaching 
schedule; she had become an _ over- 
worked clearing-house for the prob- 
lems, serious and trifling, of all the 
girls in school. Hard work, competently 


The 
Winks 











appreciated. 

Unappreciated—that was it. The job 
had been thrust upon her because she 
was meek, but she wouldn't have 
minded that if her faithful work had 
been noticed. People didn’t notice Miss 
Macomb, however—at least, not appre. 
ciatively. Only yesterday she had heard 
Miss Sprague—“Oh, send that boy-crazy 
Lucille up to the Mouse.” Miss Sprague 
laughed. “You know—old maids are ex- 
perts in love.” 

The Mouse—old maid—she was only 
thirty! Miss Macomb winced, cast a last, 
bitter glance at the bulletin board. As 
she wheeled to go, she looked abruptly 
into the eyes of Richard Turner. Mr, 
Turner, a young mathematics instructor, 
stood with his back to. the office mail- 
boxes. He looked straight back at her, 
Then, quickly, half-smiling, he winked. 

For a second Miss Macomb stood 
petrified—then gasped, flushed, and 
wriggled through the crowd. Her heels 
tapped an astonished staccato on the 
corridor floor. 

It—it—she was confused—it was pre- 
posterous! Mr. Turner, tall, big-shoul- 





done, for which she was unpaid, up. © 
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id, um @ dered, casual, his good-natured face 

strongly chiselled. . . . Mr. Turner, who 
The job possessed all that Miss Macomb ad- 
use she mired, secretly, of male aggressiveness— 


t have and here he was winking at her! People 
ork had didn’t wink at Miss Macomb; she was 
ice Miss too timid, self-effacing. But Mr. Turner 


t appre- had winked! Of course, it hadn’t meant 
id heard anything—anything serious. It was a 
dy-crazy special sort of wink. A friendly wink. 
Sprague A wink that drew her, somehow, into 
} ATE CX- amiable confidence. A nice wink! 

“Look here, Miss Macomb,” it said, 
vas only “were friends, you and I!” A warm, 


st a last, generous, “It’s a queer world!” sort of 
yard, As wink, A wink that said, “It’s a tough 
abruptly life, but you and I are happy and don’t 
ner. Mr, care!” 

structor, Miss Macomb, tapping down the 
ce mail- corridor, felt the tremulous shock in her 
cat her. § heart give way to a glow. Mr. Turner 
winked. appreciated her—he didn’t think she 
ib stood § was a mouse! Or an old maid oblivious 
-d, and § to love. Mr. Turner’s wink admitted her, 
ler heels magically, into the gaily casual com- 
} on the § panionship of men. She wasn’t simple 
enough to think it meant anything 
was pre- § romantic. 

ig-shoul- But-why had he winked? He had 
never noticed her before. After all— 
sudden doubt assailed Miss Macomb— 
had he really winked? Or had it been 
the product of her imagination? No! 
Miss Macomb was not so prim that she 
could not recognize a wink. Mr. Turner 
had looked squarely at her, and dis- 
tinctly closed his left eye. And he had 
smiled, something he would not have 
done if he had not meant the wink! 
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Preoccupied, Miss Macomb had 


walked far past her classroom door, an . 

unheard-of breach of habit. Suddenly | ° WENT TO1O2 GAMES....AND  __~ f 
the first period bell clanged, and she ; LASTED 4 HOURS AND45 MINUTES 

stopped bewildered. Invariably, at this «THEY HAD TO FINISH UNDER rae 

time, she was ready to take attendance THE LIGHTS 7 2\ { 


in her room. Now she was standing, 
like a fish out of water, opposite the 
superintendent’s office at the far end of 
the corridor. She stared uncertainly at 


























the door. Pupils surged past her un- 
noticed. She was not even aware of 
curious glances, nor of the suppressed ONE SHOmeee 
laughter when Georgie Haines, in gro- OF SPALDING AND 
tesque imitation of her rapt gaze, gog- HT ano DITSON 
gled his eyes behind her back. A change pap Neg ee 
had come over Miss Macomb. As she | HOW TO PLAY LIKE ‘ ‘ wo FIBER WELDING” 
stared at the superintendent’s door, she | , FIBER SEALING” 
was conscious, for the first time in her A BIG LEAGUER 
life, of a great welling of self-faith. Get this 16 page comic-style 
As the corridor emptied, Miss Ma- | instruction book which shows 
comb, suddenly smiling, did a queer | you how leading base runners 
thing: she took off her glasses. Still | go their stuff. Send 5¢ to 
smiling, she swiftly tidied her hair. cover handling costs te 
Then, determination transforming her Spalding. Dept. SB 
face, she entered the superintendent’s rape caning \ 
office. Brushing coolly past the secre- aaheygeipaiapsp 
taries in the outer room, she opened | New York 13,N.¥Y. os 
. Mr. Blake’s door and stepped across the oe. 
Meck threshold. TENNIS PRO.. 
(Concluded on page 22) 








HI, THERE—Bet you didn’t expect to 
see “Jam Session” again until next 
month, But we’ve decided to continue 
last week’s discussion on “entertainment 
aavorites.” By the time we finished dis- 
vassing the winners on the entertainment 
ballot last week, there was room for too 
tew of your comments on particular 
entertainers or entertainments. Since so 
many thousands of you participated in 
the balloting, we think it only fair to let 
our readers hear what a few more of 
you had to say on the subject. “Boy 
dates Girl” will be back on this page 
mext week.—Gay Head. 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 


John R. Tunis has never failed to 
bring me enjoyment. It seems as you 
read his books fhat you are right out on 
the basketball court or on the football 
field as one of the players. 


Jim Pitzer 


Portland (ind.) H. S. 


Many current radio programs ridicule 
their slogan, “Crime Does Not Pay,” by 
presenting monotonous and fantastic 
tales of mystery and murder. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to hear an exciting 
program like The Big Story and to 
know that you are listening to actual 
facts about real people. The Big Story 
tells of the stories behind the front-page 
headlines and of the reporters who 
wrote them. 

Annette Ogg 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
’ 

Perry Como’s warm voice makes you 
feel that he is singing only to you. His 
private life is above reproach, and -he 
lives his religion. The fact that he was 
once a barber proves the merits of the 
American way of life. 


Jerry Horning 
Glasgow (Ky.) H. S$. 


Detroit’s Hal Newhouser is our 
choice as the top man in baseball. For 
years, now, Hal has been the top left- 
hander in either league, winning 20 or 
more games almost every year, and this 
has been with one of the weaker teams 
of the league. We are firm believers 
that Newhouser with a strong hitting 
club would win at least 30 games. 


Steve Orosz, Hugh Muir, and Frank Grammer 
Turfle Creek (Pa.) H. S. 


Jackie Robinson is my favorite big- 
league player. He was the first Negro 
to play in the majors and was voted 
“Rookie of the Year” in 1947. He made 

























































the way for other Negroes to play in 
the majors. 


Bill Leinweber 
Cheney (Wash.) H. S. 


A Date with Judy is my favorite ra- 
dio program, because it’s about a teen- 
ager like myself. Judy has plenty of 
problems, and when I get into a similar 
predicament, I think of her and what a 
mess she made. Then I try to avoid all 
her unnecessary mistakes. 


Ruby Blunt 
Maricopa (Calif.) H. S. 


My favorite magazine illustrator is 
Jon Whitcomb, because of his ability to 
draw attention to a magazine story or 
advertisement. Nothing is more de- 
pressing than to be looking through a 
magazine feeling fine and to find that 
the illustrations for all the stories are 
drab, dry, and wooden. Colorful, cute, 
human pictures give a person an incen- 
tive to read a story or advertisement. 
Jon Whitcomb’s illustrations fill all of 
these requirements. 


Carole Perry 
Fort Smith (Ark.) H. S. 


I pick Pee Wee Reese as my favorite 
ball player, not only because he is the 
best shortstop in the major leagues, but 
also because he is the most mannerly, 
and least swell-headed of any celebrity 
in any field of entertainment. He signs 
autographs cheerfully for hours, and he 
talks seriously with his fans, instead of 
regarding them as inferiors. He has 
been the strength and spirit behind the 
Dodgers since 1931. The sight of Pee 
Wee fielding a hot one at shortstop, his 
usually smiling face set with determina- 
tion and the will to win has given us 
Flatbush faithful, even during the long 
pennant-less seasons, the loyalty, pride, 
and spirit to shout, “Wait till next year!” 


Barbara Zemen 


Prospect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Butch Jenkins is a typical boy, and 
looks like any kid in your neighbor- 
hood. As I'm 16, I look at Butch’s por- 


trayals and appreciate an era of life 
I've just passed. 
Don Cleveland 
Nevada (Mo.) Jr. H. $, 


Movies are my favorite entertainment 
on a date. The film is always different 
and provides a common topic of con- 
versation if you and your date get stuck 
for something to talk about. 


Joyce Crutchley 
Jane Addams Vocational H. S., Baltimore, Md. 


Square dancing is my favorite enter- 
tainment on a date. It’s not only good 
exercise, but usually you get to dance 
with a lot of boys rather than just one. 


Pat Quinbrian 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N. Y. 


Thomas Costain not only excites his 
readers by his excellent use of lan- 
guage, but his plots keep a reader spell- 
bound. It’s really a pleasure to absorb 
history and geography when they are 
combined with an active story of in- 
trigue, adventure, and romance as they 
are in Costain’s books. 

Helen Witschard 
Cornwall (N. Y.) H. 5. 


I would like to “plug” one of the best 
programs on the radio today. The Rail- 
road Hour presents a different operetta 
each week and affords people, who 
would never have a chance to see the 
operettas on stage, an opportunity to 
hear good music by top artists. 


Jo Ann Miller 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


After seeing Montgomery Clift as the 
GI in The Search and as the cowboy in 
Red River, I say he’s one of our most 
versatile actors. 


Camilla Castello 
St. Xavier Acad., Providence, R. |. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION:” If you haven't 
already sent us your ideas on the next 
“jam Session” question, it’s not too late 
to get in on the discussion. 

Question: If you were writing a 1949 
edition of date etiquette, are there any 
of the standard dating traditions (such 
as the boy calling for the girl, paying 
all the bills, ete.) that you Would dis 
card? Are there any new rules you 
would add? Look over your “pet 
peeves” in dating and tell us what you'd 
do about them—if you were making the 
rules. 

Write down your ideas, and mail 
them not later than May 1 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
ly ae 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.-—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

Every week we look forward eagerly 
to Practical English. “Marks of Matur- 
ity,” “Dear Joe,” and “Learn to Think 
Straight” do much to mold your maga- 
zine into a well-rounded publication. 

However, there are some features 
which do more to crumble the walls of 
enjoyment which you have so carefully 
erected throughout your edition. Specifi- 
cally, I refer to “Test Your Reading 
Skill” and “Letter Perfect.” Now, if you 
are under the impression that I am 
either unaware of or have misinterpreted 
the goals of Practical English, you may 
rest assured that I am acquainted with 
your intentions—both on the academic 
side of reading and reading for enjoy- 
ment. Nor do I consider myself an ex- 
cellent student—one who need not study 
the subject matter contained in these 
articles. But for this knowledge, I shall 
turn to my textbook which presents the 
subject in just as dry a manner—sans 
subscription fee. 

In short, these two articles are child- 
ish and backward—reminiscent of a text- 
book. I assure you that there are too 
many textbooks in this vicinity and that 
any reinforcement you may supply 
them will certainly detract from the 
popularity of your publication. I hope 
that in the future we may look to your 
magazine as an escape from the drudg- 
ery of forgotten primers. 


Stanley Beetham 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


& ° e oe 


Dear Editor: 

We have been using Practical English 
in our business correspondence classes 
instead of textbooks. This is the ideal 
kind of magazine to use in, classes. It 
isn’t all work and no play. It has a mix- 
ture of material and makes us feel like 
doing our work. It gives us an educa- 
tion and also lets us have a few laughs. 
It isn’t dry and dull like other text- 
books. I think it’s tops! 

Dorothy Perry 
New Castle (Pa.) H. 8. 
(Continued on page 22) 














Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living. outside in the 
crisp winter air, you’ll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. 


You'll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you'll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion and leadership opportunities. 


Start thinking now of the splendid boost up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 
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The Top Ten 


ALIFORNIA produces a lot of nice 

stuff—like sunshine, pole vaulters, 
[ and movie actors. But the “crop” 
it prizes most is tennis players. 

There’s something about the Golden 
State that brings out the racket in you. 
Maybe it’s the sunshine. Maybe it’s the 
fine, bouncy air. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that more than half 
our ranking tennis stars hail from Cali- 
fornia. 

Look at the latest rankings. Six of 
the 10 leading men and six of the 10 
ieading women are California born and 
pred! 

It’s the same old story year after 
year. Take the three greatest men play- 
ers of the past 20 years—Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, and Ellie Vines. All were 
Californians. Take the outstanding 


women stars over the game period— 
Helen Wills, Alice Marble, Helen Ja- 
cobs, and Pauline Betz. Ditto. 

As you may see in the table, I have 
also listed the players’ rankings for the 
three previous years. This will give you 
an idea of their development. 
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The first thing that strikes you is 
Pancho Gonzales’ hurricane rise to the 
top. From absolutely nowhere in the 
national rankings, he zoomed-into the 
No. 1 spot—the first player, I believe, 
ever to turn this trick. 

Although Pancho copped the nation- 
al title—which automatically made him 
our No. 1 player—a lot of experts think 
that Ted Schroeder is the better player. 
Ted did not take part in the Nationals 
last season. After the championships, 
however, he licked Pancho in seven 
straight tourneys! 

Frankie Parker is the old man river 
of the national rankings. Though only 
32 years old, he has made the top ten 
16 years in a row—an all-time record. 
That means he was just 16 years old 
when he broke into the top ten. 

On the girls’ side, the big surprise of 
the year was Bev Baker. The pretty 17- 
year-old kid from Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High crashed into the No. 5 spot in her 
first year in the big time. Everybody 
now figures she’s a cinch to lift the na- 
tional crown in another year or two. 

Bev is the only player in the game 
who uses either hand with equal power 
and skill. When the ball comes to her 





right side, she wallops the ball with he i 
right hand. When it comes to the left 
side, she bats it with her left hand, fy 
other words, she never uses her back. 




































TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 

















Read only in good light. If you wear glasses, be sure they 
are clean. Have eyes checked regularly. Foods for building 
good strong eyes include vegetables, milk, eggs, and fruit. 


Twenty-fifth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 







Eye Cues for Keen Vision 
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VY Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


YMQUARTET (J. Arthur Rank. Pro- 
duced by Antony Darnborough. 
Directed by Ken Annakin, Arthur 
Crabtree, Harold French, and Ralph 
Smart.) 


Have you ever wondered why fea- 
ture films are’ always approximately 90 
wnutes long—why film producers didn’t 
occasionally make “shorties” that would 
be the screen equivalent of the short 
story or one-act play? 

If you have, stop wondering and 
have a look at this intriguing British 
bill of four short films, based on short 
stories by Somerset Maugham. 

“The Facts of Life” is a whimsical 
account of what happens when a son 
wsregards his father’s advice about 
sambling, lending money, and picking 
up strange young ladies. 

“The Kite” is a story of a young man 
whose bride threatens to leave him be- 
cause he won't give up his boyish pas- 


sion for-building kites and flying them. 

“The Alien Corn” is a tragic study of 
a boy with mediocre ability who wants 
to be a concert pianist. 

“The Colonel's Lady” affords a 
glimpse of a stuffy country squire whose 
world totters when he finds his mousy 
wife to be the author of a volume of 
passionate poetry. 

These four films, each with its own 
director and cast, are all noteworthy 
for vivid bits of characterization and 
witty observations on the human race. 
Each vignette runs about 30 minutes, 
and Quartet is prefaced by a few words 
from Somerset Maugham on _ himself 
and his writing. 

We'd be interested to hear what our 
readers think of these filmlets. 


“MMR. BELVEDERE GOES TO COL- 
LEGE (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel Engel. Directed by Elliot 
Nugent.) 


He’s back again—the baby-sitting 
“genius” of Sitting Pretty. This time we 
find Mr. Belvedere (Clifton Webb) en- 
rolling as a freshman in Clemens Uni- 
versity. 

Although the incomparable Mr. B. is 
as droll and hilarious a fellow as ever, 
his new antics fall way short of making 
this film another Sitting Pretry. There 


are two reasons: (1) Shirley Temple 
and Tom Drake clutter up and im 

the story with some strenuous emoting. 
(2) Half of the humor of Sitting Pretty 
was the shock and surprise of watching 
the fantastic character of Mr. Belve- 
dere unfold. But this time, anyone who 
saw Sitting Pretty already knows Belve- 
dere and about what to expect of him. 
So although Clifton Webb still has a 
wicked way with a line, there’s not 
much suspense to the business. 

We did, however, enjoy some scenes 
in which Belvedere tackles the trans- 
formation of a wild, unmannerly lot of 
sorority girls into young ladies. 


MiMTHE SECRET GARDEN (M-G-M. 
Produced by Clarence Brown. Direct- 
ed by Fred M. Wilcox.) 


This is based on Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s delightful book about three 
very different young people who find 
a key and share a secret on a Yorkshire 
estate in England. Margaret O’Brien 
plays the part of Mary Lennox, a 
spoiled and haughty young lady. Brian 
Roper plays Dicken, the country boy 
who softens her up. Dean Stockwell 
plays Colin, an invalid boy who throws 
violent tantrums and doesn’t want to 
get well. The performances of all three 
are good. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - Does not fray - Strong and resilient - Lasts longer 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .., THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








You can get better all-round results with nylon. The four 
features above add up to longer string life and better all- 
round racket service . . .an unbeatable combination. That’s 
why many amateurs and professionals alike agree that no 
other tennis string offers the proved advantages of nylon. 

Give it a try. Look for the tag “Strung with Du Pont 
NYLON” on your new racket. Or specify nylon for your 
next restringing job. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 504A, Arlington, N. J. 
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To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have a genuine 

Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's “Softball Rules’ for 
1949. If your dealer is out of 

books send [0c (stamps or 

coin) direct to us /, * 
to’ cover mailing. 
Address Dept. $-32. j 
HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY, Inc., 


Louisville 2, Ky. 
SM SEN 


“ Louiwille 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 












The Wink 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Mr. Blake sat at his desk. “Why—” 
his eyebrows jerked up in surprised in- 
quiry, “good morning, Miss Macomb.” 


“Mr. Blake,”—she was too full of - 


speech for preliminaries—“I think I 
should tell you of my situation as dean.” 
She was amazed at her own temerity. 
“The work, together with five classes 
in Latin, is too much. I feel that I 
should be relieved of two classes, and 
compensated. . . .” Miss Macomb had 
seated herself; Miss Macomb, smiling 
but firm—who had never met this beetle- 
browed executive without a flutter of 
trepidation—was telling the superinten- 
dent! And as the words tripped out, she 
marveled at her own fluency and at the 
expression of absorbed sympathy in 
Mr. Blake’s face. 

When, a few minutes later, Miss 
Macomb left the office, words of hearty 
assurance were ringing in her ears. As 
she took her quick little steps down the 
corridor, she felt as if she were in a 
dream. This could not have happened 
—yet it had, and with how little effort! 
Always before she had been afraid to 
ask, afraid to tell. But now she held 
her head high, and her eyes, without 
the glasses, shone with confidence. 

A particularly bright shaft of sun- 
light fell across the hall from the nurse’s 
room, a few doors from her own. Miss 
Macomb came toward it, glanced in, 
and almost dropped her glasses. By the 


| window, brilliantly silhouetted in the 


morning sun, his mouth parted in a 
grimace oddly like a smile, sat Mr. 
Turner. His head was cast back and the 
portly school nurse stood over him, 
carefully rolling back his right eyelid. 
As if from a great distance, Miss Ma- 
comb heard her say: “There it is... . 
Looks like a big cinder, Mr. Turner. ... 
You commuters better shut your eyes 
when you get off a train. Uh—uh—hold 
still now—a second—just a second... . 
—Uh, I've got it... . See, Mr. Turner?” 

Miss Macomb’s head whirled dizzily; 
she drew a deep, trembling breath. 
Then, abruptly, she turned away and 
hurried down the corridor, her head 
still high, her eyes determined and 
glinting—she was on her way to Cicero 
and Georgie Haines! 





Rarity 


A suburban matron was pricing a 
hat in one of the exclusive shops and 
was told it was $80. 

“Why there’s hardly anything on it!” 
she gasped. 

“Madam,” said the saleswoman icily, 
“what you are paying for is the re- 
straint.” 





(Continued from page 19) 


Dear Editor: 


I was very pleased to see you give 
Knock on Any Door your Movie-of-the 
Month Award for March. I have been 
hearing a great deal about the film, and 
I gather that it not only contains some 
top-rate acting, but that it also packs a 
wallop in the form of reproach to an 
indifferent society. 

The problem it deals with—juvenile 
delinquency caused by environment—is 
one of utmost importance to us all, | 
hope that many people will see it and 
will be inspired to do all within their 
power to correct this negligence. 


Molly Price 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

I quite agree with Nancy Springer 
(“Say What You Please,” Dec. 8) on 
her view of the hypocritical Soviet lead- 
ers. I think the conferences at Yalta and 
Teheran brought on the present world 
crisis—especially in Korea. 

“Say What You Please!” is a very 
good idea. In printing the letters of stu- 
dents of many countries, you strengthen 
friendships between nations and extend 
our knowledge. I would be glad to an- 
swer letters from your readers. 


Rhee Chongwhan 
4-2 Normal School, Chunju, Korea 


PEN PALS WANTED: 
Brendan O'Driscoll 
37 King St., Dublin, Ireland 
(Brendan is 14, and his hobbies are 
reading and stamp collecting.) 


Elmar Zeller 
Dangstetten 99, Kreis Waldshut 
Baden, French Zone of Germany 


(Elmar is 17 and likes stamp collect- 
ing and sports—especially football and 
swimming. ) 
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The Ambiguous Female 
Jo Ann and Jon, children of a CBS 


actor, had one of those childhood 
squabbles the other day, which ended 
in the haughty delivery of a note from 
Jo Ann to Jon, who pressed his father 
into service to read it to him. 

The note said: “Dear Jon, I hate you 
and will never play with you again. 
Love, Jo Ann.” 

Magazine Digest 
Party Line 

In anti-communisf tircles, the Czechs 
are telling this one: 

It was a beautiful sunny. day in 
Prague, when a Czech Government of- 
ficial encountered Communist President 
Klement Gottwald carrying an open 
umbrella. “An umbrella?” the friend 
expostulated. “On such a fine day?” 

Didn’t you know?” Gottwald replied, 
“It's raining in Moscow.” 

New York Times 


In Case of Accident... 


Three teen-agers, accompanied by an 
older member of the family, were riding 
licycles on a rough country road. The 
older member, a novice at cycling, was 
thrown off at a rough spot, and was 
knocked unconscious. 

A couple, passing in a buggy, ren- 
fered first aid and took the victim to 
ihe nearest doctor. 

When the cyclists reached home, 
they were questioned as to what they 
would have done had not help arrived. 
The first teen-ager said she'd have 
tidden for the doctor; the second said 
he'd have come for the family. Both 
were commended for their good sense. 

The youngest, not wishing to be out- 
rivaled, said with finality: “I'd have re- 


mained with the careass.” 
Magazine Digest 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS! 


Our annual Student Achievement 
issue will be published May 25, and 
will contain announcements of prize- 
winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples 
of their work. 

Teachers and students desiring 
extra copies of this student issue 
should order them in advance. The 
price is 10 cents per copy for 1 to 
25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 
to 49 copies; 5 cents per copy for 
50 or more copies—all mailed to 
one address. 

A special combination order of 
the Student Achievement issues of 
all five Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines (Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Literary 
Cavalcade, and Junior Scholastic) 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Each 
of our classroom magazines will 
feature different types of student 
work, Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 

















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
* 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and ten- 
nis Strokes’ written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 

















Myopic Means Nearsighted 


A myopic young optimist named Walter 
Led a camouflaged girl to the altar. 
A beauty he thought her, 

But soap and warm water 

Made her look like the Rock of Gibral- 


ter. 
Canadian High News 


Definition 


A fox is a fellow who gets what a 


wolf went after. 
McCall Spirit 


International Incident 


A party of lady delegates of the 
American Library Association came to 
N. Y. to visit Lake Success. They called 
an official of the U. N. Secretariat, who 
suggested that they come the next day. 

When they arrived, they were met 
by a young man who exhibited astonish- 
ment at their appearance, but gracious- 
ly told them of arrangements for them 
to attend a committee hearing on the 
status of African natives and a special 
pre-meeting briefing. Puzzled, but flat- 
tered, they were led into a chamber 
where another nice young man gave an 
earnest lecture on the sociological and 
economic aspects of life in Africa, and 
then into the committee room, where 
they listened to an advanced discussion 
of the same subject matter. 

The next day, one of the delegates 
called the Secretariat official and 
thanked him. She said that the group 
felt very well informed on a subject 
about which most librarians know prac- 
tically nothing. “Librarians!” cried the 
man. “Good heavens, I thought you 
said Liberians!” 

Quote 
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AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIE 





37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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tiful and complete Line of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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year graduated. $2.75 postpaid. 
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ARLEN TROPHY %o., inc, 
42 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by 

ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush m FREE Dunlop tennis books: 
“How To Iupnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 





Name 





School. 


Address. 


City 











Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, QUICKIE 
GETS THE ROPE OUT OF HIS KNAPSACK 


*R.C.“AND QUICKIE ALWAYS TAKE ALONG 
BEST-TASTING ROYAL CROWN COLA. 
IT'S THEIR FAVORITE FOR QUICK 
ENERGY AND COOL REFRESHMENT. 
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| CALL! YOU SAVED MY REALLY NEED THIS 
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GRAB MY 
FEET, "R.C4 
CLIMB UP 


IN 
TME ! You’'RE 
A GENIUS, 
QUICKIE 


“Sky BEST-TASTING ROVAL CROWN COLA YOURSELF! 

IT'S THE ONLY COLA THAT GIVES YOU ALL THREE: 

(@)COOL REFRESHMENT. (2) TWO FULL GLASSES. 
©@ BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR, 
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clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilm- 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Consumer 
Education Unit 


May 4 to May 25 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Managing Your Money (Unit No. 7), 
Consumer Education Study Series, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 35 cents. Using Consumer Credit 
(Unit No. 9), same source as above. Credit for Consumers 
(No. 5), Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 
90 cents. Facts You Should Know About Savings, Better 
Business Bureau, 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., five 
cents. School Savings Journal, Education Section, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D.C., free; contains study units, quizzes, etc., as well as list 
of free teaching aids published by Treasury Department. 

BOOKS: Standard Handbook for Secretaries, Lois I. 
Hutchinson (McGraw-Hill, 44), $3.50. Consumer Training, 
Edward W. Heil (Macmillan, ’43), $3. Our Business Life, 
Lloyd L. Jones (Gregg, 48), $2. Your Personal Economics, 
Smith, Bahr, and Wilhelms (McGraw-Hill, ’49), $2.40. 

FILMSTRIP: Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit, 105 
frames, loan or sale ($2), Department of Research, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 191 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill.; based on Public Affairs Pamphlet Credit for Con- 
sumers, includes program pointers. 


Great Britain 


May 18 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(See also materials on British Commonwealth, March 9 
issue, page 3-T.) 


PAMPHLETS: Britain’s Battle of the Gap’ (48), British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 
Picture of Britain (’48), British Information Services. Free. 
Great Britain in the Air Age, Lou Phillips (’48), Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Free. Britain’s Crisis and American Aid, 
G. $. McClellan (Reps. Vol. 23, No. 20, ’48), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. The United 
Kingdom, Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (’48), United Nations Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 12 
cents, 

ARTICLES: “Good News Out of England,” J. W. Van- 
dercook, Harper's, March 49. “Is England’s Socialized 
Medicine Working?,” L. Velie, Collier's, March 5, ’49. 
Despite Austerity, Britain Still Faces a Crisis,” B. Ward, 
N, Y. Times Magazine, June 20, 48. “Life Under Socialism 
in England,” H. W. Seaman, American Mercury, Sept. ’48. 
How Democratic Is Britain?,” M. Cole, Harper's, July, ’48. 

BOOKS: Socialist Britain, Francis Williams (Viking, ’49), 
$3. England: A History of the Homeland, Henry Hamilton 
(W. W. Norton, "48), $6. Story of English Life, Ellis A. 
Williams & Frederick J. Fisher (Coward-McCann, *47), $5. 
The Gathering Storm (Vol. 1), Winston Churchill (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 49), $6. English People, Denis W. Brogan 
(Knopf, ’43), $3. 

FILMS: British Isles, b&w, sound, 11 minutes, sale, Ency- 





ette, Illinois. An over-all survey of the British Isles. (Re- 
leased Jan. 1949.) 

The following motion pictures from the British Informa- 
tion Services (80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, or your 
nearest local office) deal with postwar problems and activi- 
ties in Great Britain: Children’s Charter, b&w, sound, 17 
minutes, rent. The Education Act of 1944 and recent ad- 
vances in the educational system. Each for All, b&w, sound, 
11 minutes, rent. The Trades Union Congress; work of 
trades unions in shops and conferences. The Grassy Shires, 
b&w, sound, 14 minutes, rent. Reclamation of pasturelands 
of Leicestershire to help meet food shortage problems and 
to add to local food produce. Highland Doctor, b&w, sound, 
22 minutes, rent. Medical service for rural Scotland. 

Make Fruitful the Land, color, sound, 17 minutes, rent. 
Development of the scientific crop rotation methods and 
use of agriculturai machinery to increase food production on 
limited acreage available. Pop Goes the Weasel, b&w, sound, 
10 minutes, rent. How the government allocates taxes—for 
war debts, maintenance of peace, social services, education, 
housing, etc. The Proud City, b&w, sound, 26 minutes, rent. 
A plan for rebuilding London. 

Second Freedom, b&w, sound, 17 minutes, rent. The so- 
cial services program; benefits provided by government. The 
Three A’s, b&w, sound, 20 minutes, rent. England’s modern 
schools, emphasis on age, ability, and aptitude. The Way 
We Live, b&w, sound, 64 minutes, rent. A plan for rebuild- 
ing Plymouth, told through story of a bombed-out family. 

FILMSTRIPS: The following are black and white, avail- 
able for purchase from British Information Services: British 
Health Services, 66 frames; Coventry: City of Wheels, 39 
frames (post-war aspects); Food From the Land, 47 frames 
(need for expanded food production to reduce import of, 
foods); Highland Power Scheme, 36 frames; Industrial South 
Wales, 30 frames (diversification program for a better- 
balanced economy). 

OTHER MATERIALS from British Information Services: 
Maps of Britain: Great Britain, natural and industrial re- 
sources. Line Maps in Color—six showing physical features, 
population, resources, industries (free). Picture Sets, sale, 
Britain’s New Plan for Coal; Approved School; Model Par- 
liamentary Procedure. 


Radio Appreciation 


April 6 to May 25 in Practical English 
For issues of May 11 and May 18 


PAMPHLETS: What the FREC Offers You, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., free. A catalogue describing *FREC 
booklets about school uses of radio, as well as recordings 
and scripts for workshop and class use. 

ARTICLES: See issues of AER (Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio) Journal. 

BOOKS: Radio Workshop for Children, Jennie W. Calla- 
han (McGraw-Hill, ’48), $3.75. Teaching Through Radio, 
William B. Leyenson (Rinehart, ’45), $3.50. Education on 
the Air, 17th yearbook of Institute for Education by Radio 
(Ohio State University, *47), $3.50. 

FILM: Radio Broadcasting Today, 19 mins., sale, March 
of Time Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Appraisals of many types of programs, good and bad, which 
make up radio today. 
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Are today’s students properly erinied 
In English language skills? 


One English teacher’s vehement comment 
On this question is— 


“,...» BACK TO READING 
AND WRITING !!!!” 


Impelled by years of grappling with students’ shortcomings in reading 
and writing, this English teacher (in a letter to the editor of a metro- 
politan newspaper) itemized these student deficiencies in English: 


¥% limited vocabularies (as a result of poor reading habits) 


%& small knowledge of grammar (usually because when they begin to 
study literature, grammar is dropped) 


¥% inability’to express themselves in understandable English. 


To this teacher we recommend PRACTICAL EN GLISH 


To develop good reading habits, and to build vocabularies, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH offers “Tips on Reading” (tech- 
nique of reading), “Test Your Reading Skill” (vocabulary 
quizzes, completion tests, and thought questions). 


To improve students’ understanding of grammar, there is 
a weekly 4-page workbook section, which also provides 
exercises in spelling, vocabulary-building, punctuation. 


To help the student express himself, PRACTICAL ENG. 
LISH features major articles on oral expression, discussion, 
job interviews, parliamentary procedure, introductions, 
conversation, and making speeches. 


This is an excellent time to renew your PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH subscription. By renewing- now you will be as- 
sured of receiving PRACTICAL ENGLISH during the 


opening week of school next fall. k 


A FREE COPY of Practice Makes Perfect, 64-page work- 
book, will be given every student placing an annual order. 


All teacher-subscribers recently received a renewal order card. 
Please use this card to enter your tentative order for prompt 
September delivery. This order may be revised in September, 
after your classes have met. If you would like a copy of the 
workbook for every student-subscriber, please check the 
“School Year” box on the order card. Also note the substantial 
cash saving when PRACTICAL ENGLISH is ordered in com- 
bination with the new monthly, LITERARY CAVALCADE, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 















Teaching Aids 
(Concluded from page 2-T) 


ulations for sending such cards at spe. 
cial rates. 





Note to Students 

The editor of “Letter Perfect” wishes 
to thank all students who sent lettes 
of approval or disapproval to the edi. 
tors pf Practical English in recent 
weeks. Each letter was carefully read 
and the suggestions, in many cases, 
proved valuable. When several letters 
came from the same class, it was im 
possible to answer each letter individu. 
ally. In such cases, a “thank you” letter 
was sent to the classroom teacher, 


Learn to Think—Straight (p. 10) 
Aim 

To warn students against being 
“taken in” by the “transfer” device of 
propaganda—the line that says you 
should do something because Abe Lin- 
coln might approve of it or because it 
is typically American. 


Student Activities 

Collect cartoons on such controversial 
issues as the Marshall Plan and the At- 
lantic Pact. (Try to get cartoons show- 
ing various viewpoints on the same 
issue.) Point out that each cartoon 
represents only the cartoonist’s (or the 
magazine’s or newspaper's) viewpoint 
on the subject. 

Make a collection of news stories and 
advertisements which use famous names 
to “sell” some idea. 


Shop Talk (p. 13) 


Post Office terms (first-class mail, 
etc.) are discussed this week. This 
“Shop Talk” may be saved to use with 
the “Letter Perfect” page and the “How 
to—” article on the Post OfFce in next 
week's P. E. 


Following the Films (p. 21) 


The film editor reviews Quartet, & 
movie based on four short stories writ- 
ten by Somerset Maugham. 

Point out that the Red Pony also was 
a short story. 

Ask students what short stories they 
choose to make into movies if they wert 
film producers. What actors would they 
choose for the leading roles? Why? 


Jam Session (p. 18) 


Gay Head publishes more of the let- 
ters that students sent in recently 00 
the question of favorite entertainment 
and recreation. Here’s an excellent op 
portunity for students to write letter 
to Gay Head disapproving (or approv 
ing) of the Jam Session results. 
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SEE THE 


Your holiday begins the minute you step 
aboard a comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train! Superb, polished service...every ges- 


ture to make your trip relaxing, pleasant. 











Canadian Pacific 





There’s breath-taking scenery en route to 
and from the North Pacific Coast and Cal- 
ifornia...the inspiring Canadian Rockies, 


magnificent forests...prairies, lakes! 


Adventure’s waiting when you stop over 
in the Canadian Rockies at Banff, Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet...or rustic 
mountain lodges. Hotel season from June 


to September. 


Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips and Alaska 
cruises from your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering’ classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techni and 
practices in English and Social ‘Studies. “Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 


publication. Send photographs if available 
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J. W. Studebaker 


WO recent events have thrown into 
bold relief the contrast between 
dictatorship and democracy, between a 
system which stifles liberty and initia- 
tive and one devoted to the greatest 
possible development of the spiritual 
qualities of man. 

On March 26 last, the so-called “Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace” was held in New York 
City. The foreign representative who 
attracted most attention was Dmitri 
Shostakovich, great Russian composer. 

The indefatigable American camera- 
men and news reporters gave us a very 
clear picture of this unusual young man. 

Shostakovich seemed to be suffering 
from some serious inner conflict. Here 
is a person with the God-given talents 
of a genius, urged on by the impulse of 
that genius to’ express it in his own 
original way. He has already produced 
a number of beautiful symphonies, 
some of which the Russian people are 
prohibited from hearing—at least as 
they were originally written—because 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party didn’t like them; they were 
too “cosmopolitan,” possessed of too 
much “formalism” or “humanism.” 

When Shostakovich was asked what 
benefit he derived from government 
criticism of his music, he said: “The 
criticism brings me much good. It helps 
me bring my music forward.” 

Is it any wonder that free Americans 
sensed in his demeanor, his restlessness, 
his frustration, an inescapable torment 
compounded of the persistent conflict 
between a natural genius straining at 
the leash to be its unique self and ex- 
ternal compulsions demanding that he 
conform, that he adjust the beautiful 


thing which he alone can create to the - 


crass requirements and whims of a pow- 
erful tyranny? 

Shostakovich symbolized the world 
of suppression, of regimentation, of 
dictatorship. 

The other event took place in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the first week in 
April. It was the occasion of the 22nd 


Two Worlds 


in Action 


annual Scholastic Art Awards which for 
the first time I had the good fortune 
to attend. Of course I have known of 
this marvelous project since it was in- 
augurated in 1927. I was then Super- 
intendent of City Schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa. i ge annually for 
several years by|the Younkers depart- 
ment store of tht city, as a center for 
one of the regions, the project always 
has been an important influence in the 
cultural life of the entire state. 

More than 100,000 high school stu- 
dents representing thousands of schools 
and every State in the nation, had con- 
tributed their works of art to forty-one 
regional exhibits. Several thousand en- 
tries were finally sent to Pittsburgh to 
be evaluated for the national awards by 
groups of our most competent artists 
and art educators. 

The alert judges, entirely free from 
government or institutional control, 
used their individual judgments in rat- 
ing the entries. Ranking high among 
their criteria were their own interpreta- 
tions of originality. Evidence of con- 
formity, of merely copying that which 
already exists, brought low ratings. 

For the next few weeks there will be 
exhibited in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh the’ 
top-ranking artistic expressions of our 
youthful American genius. There one 
can see the epitome of the priceless 
contributions to freedom and the fur- 
ther development of our American way 
of life which are being made daily by 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
administrators in the schools of our 
great country. 

They symbolize the world of expres- 
sion, of regeneration, of democracy. 

What a glorious privilege it is to have 
a part in adding strength to the bul- 
wark of human freedom. 
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DISCOVER FLORIDA IN ITS ¢< 


WONDERFUL WEATHER © AVERAGE SUMMi: tt 


ALL THE LUXURIES OF FLORID 


HOTELS - RESTAURANTS 
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gi-dov — sovind 4 SEE MIAMI . . . gateway to the Carib- 
spe! gine eon, bean, Mexico and South America... 
Rove in Fare . a wonderland of the SOUTH. The 
ld we most famous beach areas in the world. 
Here you'll find a variety of interests 
and activities to make every moment 
unforgettable! 


RECREATION$ 


SEE ST. AUGUSTINE ... with its fan 
Fountain of Youth, America’s old 
homes, tropical gardens and old Ind 
culture. One of Florida’s many t 
ure spots for tourists. 
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RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET 


1-DAY EXCURSION (MAY 15 TO OCTOBER 31) 


we. 


with its § SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake 
merical Wales near Orlando. Florida is a vacation- 
and ola land of entrancing beauty, exotic flowers 


, reste 2t their best in summer. Students of his- 
‘se ae tory find Florida a treasure trove. 


onstellor ot Details 


—"wiel ALL EASTERN — 


BILIVAIR LINES =: ee 


Ss e 
ERSONNEEP’ your travel. agent 


Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 
that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
ern Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
destination. 

As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 
October 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 
bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 


EASTERN Air Lines, Inc. 
10 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20 


Please. send me your free illustrated booklet 
“Top-Flight Vacations” 
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@ SAN ANTONIO 


CROSSED the continent in seven 


“ 
said a pilot arriving at La Guardia 
Field. 

We felt sorry for him because there 
is so much to sve. Those of us who 
cruise at lesser sp »eds in steel capsules 
variously known is automobiles, buses, 
and railroad cars can be equally blind 
to wonders whizzing by. 

So, aided by staie travel agencies, 
we nominate high spots for your tours— 
no great national parks, no “sites of,” 
few big cities. We point out the “real 
McCoy” restorations, industries: 

“Famous Southern Doors”—the Deep 
South. 

“Step In, Pardner’—the far west (p. 
24-T). 

“Middle West Open House”—Missis- 
sippi Valley states (p. 36-T). 

“Knock at These Doors’—east by 
north (see April Scholastic Teacher). 

For more detailed tour-planning 

_ turn to these sources: 

Esso Maps (Standard Oil Co. of N.J.) 
for Eastern states. Good on history. 

Gulf Oil Co. maps for all states. 
Road information only. 

State travel agencies in most states. 

Guide to America, Public Affairs 
Press. A condensed U.S. Baedeker. 

W.P.A. state guides. See your li- 
brarian. 

The Deep South is rich in ante- 
bellum mansions recalling plantation 
days now dead. New Orleans has a for- 
eign touch, like New York. In Ten- 
nessee you can see one of the great 
social experiments of our age—TVA. 






hours but I d':!n’t see much of it,” . 
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Famous 


Southern Doors 


What to See in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. “Lost Colony” Pageant: Ft. Raleigh 

2. Orton Plantation: Wilmington 

3. Dr. Porter's Drugstore (O. Henry Mem.): 
Greensboro 

4. Tobacco factories: Winston-Salem 

5. Biltmore estate, Thomas Wolfe locale: Ashe- 
ville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


6. John C. Calhoun house, Ft. Hill 

7. Brookhaven Gardens: Georgetown 

8. Old houses, gardens, Ft. Sumter, etc.: Charles- 
ton 

9. Edisto Gardens: Orangeburg 


GEORGIA 


10. Battle Cyclorama: Atlanta 
11. Little White House: Warm Springs 
12. Pulaski Nat'l Mon.: Savannah 


FLORIDA 


13. Old Schoolhouse, Castille de San Marcos: 
St. Augustine 

Bok Tower: Lake Wales 

Ringling Home, Art Museum: Sarasota 
Judah P. Benjamin Home: Ellentown 


14. 
15. 
16. 


ALABAMA 

17. Bellingrath Gardens: Mobile 

18. Gorgas Home, U. of Ala.; Tuscaloosa 

19. First White House of Confederacy: Mont- 
gomery 

Rosemont Mansion: Falkland 

Hobson Mansion: Greensboro 


20. 
21. 


TENNESSEE 


22. “The General” Civil War Engine: Chatta- 
nooga 
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23. Andrew Johnson Mem.: Greenville In 

24. Blount Mansion, Norris Dam: Knoxville 

25. Albert Noe Farms: Pulaski br 
26. Hermitage (Jackson), Ft. Nashborough, 

Parthenon: Nashville an 

27. James K. Polk Home: Columbia of 

28. Shiloh Nat'l Pk. : 

Ci 

MISSISSIPPI A 

29. William Faulkner “country”: Oxford Ja 

30. Vicksburg Nat'l Park tr 


31. Ante-bellum homes, Tavern: 


Natchez 


Connelly’s 


LOUISIANA 


32. 
33. 


Ante-bellum homes: St. Francisville 
Cabildo, French Quarter, Chalmette: New 
Orleans 

Arcadian House: St. Martinville 

Old Mansions: Natchitoches 

“In the Gloaming” Mansion: Marion 


34. 
35. 
36. 


ARKANSAS 


37. Territorial Capitol: Little Rock 
38. Old Commissary: Ft. Smith 
39. Albert Pike Mem. , 


TEXAS 


40. 
4). 
42. 


Civil War Missouri Capitol: Marshall 
Sam Houston Museum: Huntsville 

San Jacinto Battlefield, Battleship Texes 
Houston 

Texas “Independence Hall’: Washington 
44. U. of Texas Lit. Collection: Austin 

45. Alamo, Gov. Palace, 4 Missions: San A 

46. Judge Roy Bean’s Court-Saloon: Langtry 
47. Frontier Post Restored: Ft. Davis 


43. 








OKLAHOMA 


48. Post Restoration: Ft. Sill 
49. Stockade: Ft. Gibson 
50. Will Rogers Mem.: Claremore 
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By GRACE CUSTER 


Shortridge High School, indianapolis 


Breath-taking 


Guatemala 


You Will Want to Use Your Camera Every Day 


which I flew to Guatemala left New 

Orleans around midnight. We came 
into Guatemala’ City’s impressive air- 
port at 6:30 a.m. Students en route to 
the University of San Carlos. shared 
the taxi to the city. I had made no ad- 
vance reservations; it’s more interesting 
that way—but now I wondered. The 
hotel night clerk was a young boy who 
did not speak English. Why hadn’t I 
learned Spanish! A smile, however, and 
sign language proved a good substitute. 
In no time at all I was having that 
breakfast in Guatemala. 

Each morning with my two cameras 
and a goodly supply of film, I “took 
off.” From clean, modern Guatemala 
City I traveled Maya trails to ancient 
Antigua in beautiful Panchoy valley. 
Jagged walls bore silent testimony to 
tragedy. Few buildings withstood the 


Ter big Pan American plane in 






In gay costumes they walk to market. 


earthquakes that rocked the city inter- 
mittently for two centuries. One that 
did is the Alcazar Hotel. I lunched in 
this “Inn of Other Centuries” where 
the wealthy Chamorros family served 
Spanish wine to their guests from the 
patio fountain. Here convened the Con- 
stitutional Assembly that governed all 
Central America in colonial days. 

Near the Plaza Real is the Cathedral. 
Buried among the ruins are the re- 
mains of Alvarado, the dashing young 
general of Cortez, and that of his wife 
Beatriz, the only woman ever to rule in 
this western hemisphere. 

On the shores of Lake Atitlan I 
found a photographer’s paradise nes- 
tled between green hills and towering 
volcanoes. In lakeside Santiago de Atit- 
lan little girls plaved “make believe” 
every day in their long, grown-up 
dresses, and little pigs wore booties to 
market. On fiesta day little men carry 
marimbas, six to eight feet in length, 
many miles over stony mountain roads. 

Another day, another world, and no 
less breath-taking is market day in Chi- 
chicastenango. Down every trail and 
highway leading into the village come 
the Indians. No amount of persuasion 
could make them sell their heavy bur- 
dens before they reach their market 
square stalls, 

On the crowded plaza a Chichi In- 
dian maiden dressed in fiesta costume 
sat demurely, only to turn her head 
slightly as I drew close for a picture. 
Smoke from swinging censers envel- 
oped the tiered steps of Santo Tomas, 
and the atmosphere, blue from burning 
candles and heavy with flower petals, 


gave an eeriness to the flickering shad- - 


ows within. 

Thanks to “Mava Trails” limousines, 
service is most satisfactory. From Chi- 
chicastenango to Quetzaltenango I 
took the bus. Vistas through the high- 
lands into the sheep country are inde- 







Photos by Grace Custer 


Hand products from Indian looms de- 
light visitors to Guatemala highlands. 


scribable. Quetzaltenango, in the heart 
of the blanket country, is Guatemala’s 
second largest city. Here I ran into a 
taxi man’s fiesta. On this particular day 
rides were free. 

Crowded for time, I soon left for 
Huehuetenango. At the end of this trip 
the bus driver made known to me that 
I should keep my seat after all the na- 
tive passengers departed. Then ragged, 
but wide-eyed, little boys scrambled on 
all sides, and I was taken for a joy ride 
to my hotel. The patio of Hotel Zaculeu 
flamed with bougainvillaea. On my 
bed two lovely black wool blankets, 
brightened with red and white figures, 
gave cheery welcome. 

I visited ancient Mam ruins in Zacu- 
leu and took a trip high into the moun- 
tains to little Nebaj. Indians from this 
village work on the coffee fincas. 

Casas of weavers in Huehuetenango 
intrigued me. Up and down the nar- 
row, hilly streets whirred the rhythmic 
music of shuttles. A cheerful adelante 
invited me into one casa. Blue thread 
hanging from high racks dried in the 
patio; in the small, dark room to the 
side were yards and yards of material, 
fresh from the loom. 

Reluctantly I returned to the capital 
where I again boarded the Pan Amer- 
ican plane to Mexico City. I went to 
Lake Patzcuaro to photograph Taras- 
can Indians with their butterfly nets. 

A tired, free-lance photographer took 
off from the Mexican airport after one 
week in this lake region. Not too tired, 
however, to take those few remaining 
shots of color left in the camera. 


Let a camera lead you on your trav- 
els. It will help you discover much that 
you might otherwise miss. It will intro- 
duce you to people, young and old. It 
will take you down crooked lanes. Miss 
Custer knows this. What she and her 
camera found in Guatemala won 
awards in photography shows. For 


more about cameras see page 22-T. 
—The Editor. 
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English in Wisconsin 


EMEMBER the survey of English 
teaching in Wisconsin- conducted 
in 1944-45 by Robert C. (Literature 
and Life) Pooley, of Wisconsin, and 
Robert D. Williams, Superior, Wis., 
State Teachers College? Now you can 
read the results in book form—The 
Teaching of English in Wisconsin, Univ. 
of Wis. Press, Madision, 1948, $3.75. 
Pooley-Williams recommend: 
Grammar: “. . . high schools shall 
expect those entering ninth grade to 
know only the grammar of simple sen- 


should not be introduced until senior 
high school. . . .” 

Written Compositions: “. . . consider 
eighteen themes a semester the mini- 
mum of practice in written composition 

. at least two-thirds of these themes 
take the form of letters, reports, or 
other practical compositions. . . 

Oral Compositions: “. . . no less time 
be devoted to it, and more attention be 
given to standards of preparation, or- 
ganization, and coherence.” 


And in Some Other States, Too 


Teaching of Literature: “. .. small 
rural high schools . . . substitute exten- 
sive individual reading for at least one- 
third of the periods now devoted to in- 
tensive discussion . . . with respect to 
intensive reading . . . no literary work 
be selected for class discussion which 
cannot be understood as a whole and 
felt to be significant by both the teacher 
and the majority of the class. . . . Indi- 
vidual reading is far more fruitful than 
pointless discussion.” 

In-service Training: “. . . it is recom- 
mended that teachers be allowed and 
encouraged to visit one another more 
frequently.” 


The use of like as a conjunction still 
bothers our English teacher ears. Not 
long ago we reread Margaret Fishback’s 
“The Purist to Her Love” and were 
amused by it again. Possibly you re- 
member the poem which begins 

“Whatever its function 
Like’s not a conjunction.” 


(see ‘The Pocket Book of Humorous Verse,’’ 1945) 


By Hardy Finch 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn, 


We await with great anticipation the 
results of the English instruction survey 
conducted in New York City schools 
during the past two years. Margaret A, 
Nolan, chairman of English, Forest Hills 
High School, is the secretary of the 
Appraisal Committee. This spring the 
voluminous data on reading, speech, 
grammar, and composition will be eval. 
uated by all New York chairmen of 
English. 


Phyllis Haag, Burdick Vocational 
High School, Washington, D.C., re 
ceived the Quiz Kids’ “Best Teacher of 
1949” award. The student who nonmi- 
nated her wrote: “Miss Haag makes 
you live everything you read. Right 
now I’m Juliet... .” 


Summer suggestion: If you are in- 
terested in writing, try to attend the 
24th Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference at 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, Aug. 17-31. A friend who went 
tells us it is a wonderful experience. 
Instructors this year include Robert 


(Continued on page 33-T) 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 





wh. 


don’t say “axed”? 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 





Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 





PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


when you mean “asked” 
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a movie when I say, “I bought an 

Austin.” It’s like “I Married a 
Witch.” It gives you that certain little 
something that makes even a school 
superintendent raise an eyebrow. I’m 
no Betty Grable, but last summer, quite 
often—well, occasionally—I had quite a 
crowd of men gathered around me—and 
my Austin. 

At first I thought I should develop a 
bit of an English accent like Herbert 
Marshall’s, but then I thought just go- 
ing to Canada would give me an Eng- 
lish touch. 

Chronologically, I got the car on a 
Wednesday night; school closed Fri- 
day; I started for Maine early Saturday 
morning. My summer companion, 
whom we'll call Grace, and Davey, her 
Welsh terrier, and I drove to our cot- 
tage (legally, joint ownership—which- 
ever one of us lives longer gets the 
other’s half) on Lake Wesserunsett, 
outside of Skowhegan, Maine. It was 
amazing how much luggage the Austin 
took care of. Grace can’t travel without 
preparing for evéry kind of emergency 
from formals to deep-sea diving. 

We love our cottage. It’s just across 
the lake from the best and oldest sum- 
mer theatre in the country (that’s Lake- 
wood), and we have the best neighbors 
in the world. They're all Skowhegan 
people—doctors, dentists, lawyers, and 
such—and we're the only—I was going 
to say “loose,” but I guess that wouldn't 
be the word—unattached women in our 
little colony. They all call us “the girls,” 
and they look after us. They're all good 
bridge players, too. : 

So you can see why we love our cot- 
tage. There’s one other big reason, too, 
and that’s our caretaker, Harvey Harris. 
He runs the general store in East Madi- 
son. He’s the mail man, the game war- 
den, the fishing expert and guide, the 
general practitioner for emergencies, 
and the best-known man anywhere 
around. He’s our official caretaker, and 
we're very proud of that, as he doesn’t 
cater to many people. 

His wife, too, has taken us over a 
little. She sends hot biscuits down when 
Harvey delivers the milk or groceries, 
and she lends us her electric roaster or 


GS Movie wh I feel like the title of 


. we certainly attracted attention.” 









‘~~ A 

anything we want. They both liked the 
Austin the minute they saw it. In fact, 
I think it was the Austin that induced 
Harvey and Ruth to solicit an invitation 
for us to the annual big barn dance at 
the Skowhegan School of Sculpture and 
Art. (Life wrote it up last year.) 

The Harrises are always invited, and 
they have only a truck, so they figured, 
and justly, that we'd all be a little 
more sophisticated arriving by Austin. 
All four of us went as fishermen who 
specialized in trout, and though I'd 
never recommend hip boots in preter- 
ence to dancing slippers, we had a lot 
of fun. 


Austin Goes to Canada 

Having the Austin made us want to 
take a few side trips. We went for a 
day to Camden, on the coast of Maine, 
for that town’s annual open house. This 
was Edna St. Vincent Millay’s locale, 
and I guess any English teacher, and 
probably some civilians as well, would 
think it was small wonder that she 
shouted, “O, world, I cannot hold thee 
close enough!” Some of the “open” 
houses were very, very old, and one 
was very new and modernistic. They 
all face the ocean and are built on the 
truly rock-bound coast. ; 

Then we went to Quebec. Four of 
us left home about 7:30 and were in 
Quebec for lunch. We loved the old 
part of the city and felt quite foreign 
riding in a caleche down the narrow 
streets. We stayed in a small hotel just 
behind the Hotel Frontenac. It was in- 
expensive, clean, and most convenient, 
and it reminded Grace and me of a 


BY MARGERY PIERCE 


Teacher of English, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
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lovely little pension in Italy. Quebec is 
so much more French than English in 
its atmosphere that I'm afraid we didn't 
do right by the Austin, but we cer- 
tainly attracted attention. 

The next trip was one we make every 
summer. Grace’s home town is East- 
port, Maine, and in the opinion of both 
of us and of all Eastport people, there 
isn't a more beautiful spot in the world. 
Bar Harbor gets more publicity, but 
Eastport is unique. The water is bluer; 
ths, horves are older and fishier; and 
the islands more quaint and picturesque. 

While ..e were in Eastport, we 
drove up to St. Andrews in New Bruns- 
wick. We always love to shop there for 
homespun materials, yarns, mittens, and 
English china. St. Andrews is ultra- 
English, so I'm sure the Austin felt at 
home. We lunched at the Algonquin, 
not inexpensively, and then bought 
boiled lobsters down at one of the 
wharves. The buildings are small and 
close to the sidewalks. I always feel as 
though I am walking right into one of 
the old English novels, like Cranford. 

We returned to the cottage and more 
company. We fished and were success- 
ful, so we cleaned white perch galore 
and made chowder the way my grand- 
mother used to make it. 

We didn’t miss a play at Lakewood. 
Florence Reed came to do The Torch- 
bearers, the best of anything this sea- 
son. We entertained friends for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, and were 
entertained many times. One friend 
threatened to tie the Austin to a tree 
and padlock it so that we'd be at home 
more often. 

For the statistical side, the Austin did 
322 miles home on eight gallons of gas 
and in just ten hours, including all 
stops. 

My travels were not spectacular, and 
lots of people own Austins now. Maybe 
I’m not any better in my work because 
of the summer, but I think I am. A 
person can’t find the world so fine and 
not have a little left to carry over to 
others who are perhaps too busy to 
notice. 






















D. you measure distance in miles? 
Well, you needn’t any more... You 
merely measure it in hours when you 
go by Flying Clipper"! 

13 hours to London from New 
York (even /ess from Boston)... 
Less than 3 hours to Bermuda 
from New York. Only 9 hours to 
Honolulu from the West Coast 
... less than 50 hours 
to “‘far-away” Australia... 
leave from San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland or Seattle. 
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MEXICO and Guatemala highlands are actually BERMUDA’S summer temperatures almost never go HAWAII has a climate so perfect that! TEMPE 
cooler in summer than many parts of the U. S. higher than the 80’s—and there’s no hay fever! Hawaiians had no word in their lat 

. . and up there is where the capital cities lie! No Good sailing, fishing ... golf, tennis and, above “weather.””’ Only Pan American of 
hurry, no,bustle. Sleepy burros, quaint shops and all, swimming on coral beaches. 3 hours from service from Los Angeles, San Frame 10's 
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ALASKA has more 
hours of summer 
sunshine than any of 
the 48 states... They 
play baseball at 
Juneau under the 
midnight sun! Daily 
service from Seattle. 
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PARIS! From the days of Benjamin Franklin to 
the present, this ancient and lovely city on the 
Seine has drawn Americans like a powerful 
magnet. You can fly by the Pan American 
System via London or Lisbon (see map above) 
... And summer is now the fashionable season 
on the Riviera. FOR FURTHER DETAILS, 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON—TODAY! + 


Pacific in Chile—has a spring-like 
climate the year ‘round... 
within an hour’s drive you'll find 
powder snow in June, July and 
August as fine as in the Alps. Are 
you a ski fan? No need to give it up 
when it’s summer in the U.S. A.! 


-1700 feet above the FORECAST: TEMPERATURE | NEW ZEALAND is 45 
hours from the United 
States. World’s record 
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strange 
sounding names.” 

“Those far away places” I longed 
to see were the tropical islands in the 
Caribbean. I did go to the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico and I know 
what the song writer means. 

With planes that encircle the globe, 
no place is actually too far away in 
these days. Of course I haven't forgot- 
ten that one must save more than a 
few pennies to go to them. I found that 
a trip to the American tropics—i.e., Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico—costs about 
$200 plus tax (20 per cent) for first 
class plane travel; thirty dollars less for 
new coach fare plan. Then allow $10 to 
$12 a day for hotels and meals. San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, is only 8 air-hours 
from New York on the non-stop flight; 
Charlotte Amalie in the Virgin Islands 
is only a half hour’s plane ride from 
Puerto Rico over emerald-blue water. 

There’s fascination about tropical is- 
lands. Most travelers fall completely 
under their spell. Yet, when you ask 
them to explain it, you get your answer 
mainly in that sparkle in their eyes. 
They say, “You won't understand the 
rare charm until you’ve been there too. 
But it’s wonderful!” 

The weather in the American tropics 
is a constant delight. Yes, it is hot in 
the summertime, but there are those 
cooling and refreshing trade winds that 
blow over the tiny islands. The ther- 
mometer holds to about 75 to 80 de- 
grees the year round. Doesn't that 
sound appealing? It is! 

If you’ve never been to the tropics, 
the splash of colors in the plants, flow- 
ers, the Caribbean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean will delight you. The dropping 
reddish-orange blossoms of the flam- 
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By LAVINIA G. DOBLER 


Librarian, Scholastic Magazines 


Islands 
of the 
Flame Tree 


There’s Fascination 
in the American Tropics 


boyant (often called the flame tree) 
form gorgeous red carpets for most of 
the highways and the crooked little 
roads. 

In the gardens and parks you'll de- 
tect the strong perfume of jasmine, gar- 
denia, orchid, and ilang-ilang. There’s 
beauty in the fields of sugar cane; the 
rhythm of the worker swinging his 
machete; in the swaying of the royal 
coconut palm in the breeze. Even the 
little lizards—lagartijas as they call 
them in Spanish—and centipedes, and 
the cockroaches —cucarachas—contrib- 
ute their mite to the spell of the trop- 
ics as they scurry into corners trying to 
hide from you. 


Spain and Denmark 

In the American tropics you are in 
the contrasting atmospheres of old- 
world Spain and Denmark. Moss-cov- 
ered sentry-boxes that guard the walled 
city of San Juan, and the governor’s 
mansion, La Forteleza, were new when 
Ponce de Leon of fountain-of-youth 
fame was the first governor of Puerto 
Rico. In the Virgin Islands you will see 
the stately white house, resembling a 
square crown on Denmark Hill, where 
the Danish consul lives; Blue Beard’s 
Castle; Black Beard’s Tower. 

Life is still informal and leisurely, 
and the people are sincerely friendly. 
Should you wish to meet the first gov- 
ernor elected by the people of Puerto 
Rico, Luis Munoz Marin, or William 
Henry Hastie of the Virgin Islands, 
you will be graciously welcomed. The 
official language is English, and you 
will never tire of hearing it pronounced 
and accented in rhythms characteristic 
of this section of the world. 





Be sure you pack your bathing suit. 
Otherwise you may regret having to 
forego the treat that awaits you on the 
pearl-white sands at Luquillo Beach in 
Puerto Rico, or at Magen’s Bay in St 
Thomas. 

Then there will be opportunities for 
you to perfect the rumba and the 
tango and to learn a new dance, the 
bambula. Calypso music with dashing, 
sometimes ribald lyrics, is something 
you will not want to miss. 

Of course, plan to visit the shops 
where you will find both expensive and 
inexpensive hand-made articles—linens, 
woodwork, baskets, jewelry, etc. 

You may expect quite good food in 
both Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Be sure to try some asopao 
(chicken with rice), and lechon asado 
(barbecued pig) while in Puerto Rico; 
kalallou and foenchi in St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John. 

Kalallou is quite a dish. It is made 
with a native spinach called manbower, 
tannia leaves (shaped like large ele- 
phant ears), creng creng, and diced 
ckra, all boiled together with bits of 
crab, other kinds of sea food, and 
pieces of pork. The whole is seasoned 
with thyme, onions, tomatoes, fresh 
green and red peppers. At the last min- 
ute foenchi (boiled cornmeal dump- 
lings) goes into the bowl! with the 
kalallou. A delicious meal! 

In Charlotte Amalie many of the 
streets are long flights of stone steps. 
The one near the governor’s mansion 
has 102 steps and they say that your 
wish will come true if you count the 
steps and wish. I have wished as I have 
climbed, and some of my wishes have 
come true, too. 
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A startled teacher reports a kinder- 
garten child’s rendition of “O Tanner 
baum” —“A tomic Bomb, A_ tomic 
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Come At Any Season in the all- 
year comfort of New York Central 
trains. Fish New England’s famous 
trout streams in spring. Toast your- 


self tan on summer beaches...or cool 
off among the Northeast’s highest 
peaks. Hunt or hike through forests 
ablaze with fall color. Or in winter 
ski where the snow is dry and fast 
on a thousand mountain slopes. 








Fill Your Snapshot Album with 
New England history and beauty. 


The steeple where Paul Revere saw 
the signal lantern. Sea-swept rocks 
tl.st inspired famous poets. Quaint 
fishing ports . . . covered bridges 
...ivy-mantled colleges . . . rugged 
peaks and elm-shaded villages that 
each year tempt thousands of artists 
to set up their easels. 


New York Central’s Great New England Fleet is led by such Dieseliners 


as the all-private-room New England States . . 
Limited, with streamlined coaches and sleeping cars . . 


coach Paul Revere. 


. the famous Southwestern 
. and the luxury- 


New York Central takes you through the 
beautiful Berkshires to New England’s “hub” 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 












































FREE! 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOOKLET 


or ‘‘Vacation Guide” 
to other all-year vacation : 
spots you can visit via New York Central. 
Niagara Falls, the Great Lakes, the Adiron- 
dacks, Canada, New York City and the 
Western Wonderlands: Send coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-Q, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me booklet on _ 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE. 





STATE 











Dore Schary 


N A statement prepared especially 

for Scholastic Teacher readers Dore 
Schary (Gentleman's Agreement, etc.), 
M.G.M.’s_ film production director, 
says: 

“A consistent program of high quality 
will be achieved when audiences will 
refuse to go to low quality pictures. 
School teachers are part of our audi- 
ence. More than that, they can influ- 
ence a major part of our audience— 
the children they teach. If the exhibi- 
tor, the distributor, and the producer 
are encouraged by audiences support- 
ing good motion pictures, the rewards 
will come both to the maker of the 
motion picture and the audience who 
sees it.” 

“All right,” vou say. “We'll support 
good motion pictures. What good pic- 
tures?” 

So we looked over the coming film crop, 
some of which have already reached 


Film Futures 


They are Good—Teachers Can Make Them Better 


first run theatres. We can’t guarantee 
any of these. But they do bring to the 
screen stories from significant  litera- 
ture or events. 

Columbia Pictures: All the King’s 
Men (Robert Penn Warren) and We 
Were Strangers (from Robert Silves- 
ters Rough Sketch—revolt in Cuba). 

M.G.M.: Tale of the Navajos, The 
Secret Garden (Burnett), and Vespers 
in Vienna (Marshall). Tale of the 
Navajos is really a documentary on 
the plight of the Navajo tribes told 
through two boys searching for better 
grazing areas. Later in the year: Quo 
Vadis, The Forsyte Saga, Robinson 
Crusoe, Intruder in the Dust (Faulk- 
ner), East Side, West Side (Daven- 
port), King Solomon’s Mine, (Hag- 
gard), Scaramouche, and The Sun 
Comes Up (Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s 
Mountain Prelude). 

Paramount: A Connecticut Yankee, 


The Great Gatsby, and DeMille’s Sam. 
son and Delilah. 

RKO Radio Pictures: Savage Splen. 
dor (based on the Armond _ Dennis. 
Lewis Cotlow expedition to Africa), a 
re-issue of The Pride of the Yankees, 
and The Green Promise (made in ¢o- 
operation with the 4-H Clubs and deal. 
ing with erosion). 

Twentieth Century Fox: Down to 
the Sea in Ships. During the year: The 
Prince of Foxes (Machiavelli) and 
Sand (Will James). 

United Artists: Home of the Brave 
(Laurents), and Black Magic (Cagli- 
ostro). 

Universal-International: City Across 
the River (based on Schulman’s The 
Amboy Dukes), Sword in the Desert 
(Israel’s struggle for statehood), and 
J. Arthur Rank’s Red Shoes and 
Christopher Columbus. 

Warner Brothers: Task Force (story 
of naval aviation), a re-issue of Ser- 
geant York and The Fountainhead. 

Can your local theatre manager do 
anything to secure these or other films 
you want to see? Or that you would 
like your students to see? Not long 
ago the manager had little choice. He 
sometimes had to take an entire com- 
pany’s production for the year—svest- 
erns, mysteries, and musicals, along 
with the better films. 

(Concluded on page 31-T) 




















Special 20% discount for students and faculty 
to MEXICO 


Wess a wonderful education with a gay vaca- 


“A tion in Mexico...the foreign land that’s nearest 
to you in time and money. Thanks to American’s 
discount for students and teachers, groups of ten or 
more can now visit this historical land at even less 
cost than before. You get more for your dollar, too, 
“South of the Border” and the Mexican Government 
offers special cultural activities to such groups. Con- | 
sult your travel agent or nearest American Airlines 


ticket office for further details. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES». | 
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N HIS recently published Great Nov- 
elists and Their Novels, writer W. 
Somerset Maugham nominates the 

ten best novels of the world: Tolstoy's 
War and Peace, Balzac’s Old Man 
Goriot, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Jane Aus- 
ten’s Pride and Prejudice, Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black, Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, Dickens’ David Copperfield, 
Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, 
and Melville’s Moby Dick. 

He also discusses the art of skipping 
and defends book abridgments and di- 
gests. He points out that “a sensible 
person does not read a novel as a task. 
He reads it as a diversion. He skips. 
Everybody skips, but to skip without 
loss is not easy. It may for all I know 
be a gift of nature, or it may be some- 
thing that has to be acquired by ex- 
perience,” 

As to cutting and abridging, Maugham 
points out that probably no play has 
ever been produced that was not more 
or less drastically cut in rehearsal and 
adds, “I know no reason why a novel 
should not be subjected to the same 
process.” 


Discussion Topics 


This double list for May and June con- 
tains books of many kinds—adventure sto- 
ties, a Western, spy tale, book of humor, 
two tales of America’s past, a true account 
of experiences in the Orient, folk songs 
(good for class picnics), and a great histo- 
tical novel. 


May Selections 

Skycruiser 

Interested in flying? Do you know much 
about airplanes, the differences among 
them, types of engines, flying procedures, 
men who fly planes and how they are 
chosen? Does Howard M. Brier’s story 
strike you as a book written by a man who 
knows? Gather some facts and incidents 
from the story that make you think so. Is 
the story, aside from the information given, 
a good one? Which is the most exciting 
episode? 
The Voice of Bugle Ann 

In the two great stories that appear in 
this volume, both of them laid in rural 
regions of Missouri, MacKinlay Kantor tells 
with simplicity incidents of ingenious plot- 
ting that involve characters you'll like. One 
of these is, supposedly, a “dog story”— 
one of the best ever written. The other, 
Romance of Rosy Ridge (also a movie), is 
an historical tale. If you aren’t especially 
interested in dogs, what do you find in the 
first story to please you? If you aren’t espe- 
tially interested in history, what would 
you find in the second story to please you? 
Are the characters portrayed by Kantor so 
unusual that you find them hard to under- 
stand? Which story pleased you most? 
Why? 


Maugham’s Ten Best 


And TAB’s Ten for May and June 


Treasury of Folk Songs 


Here is a fine collection of 100 songs of 
all kinds; some very amusing; some filled 
with pathos; some very old; some quite 
new. You will be familiar with many—the 
jingles, for example. that you sang as a 
child as you played with other children. 
Which did you find were already familiar 
to you? Which proved very enjoyable? 
Which do you like best? Why? Would you 
like to suggest the addition of others that 
you know? 


Anna and the King of Siam 


This book takes the reader back to those 
19th-century days when the Western world 
was doing its utmost to give to the Orient 
the best of its treasures in knowledge and 
science and invention. What contrasts be- 
tween the two civilizations do you find 
illustrated in the incidents related in this 
volume? Was Anna a good representitive 
of Western civilization? Were any of the 
Siamese customs that she opposed perhaps 
superior to those of England? If vou saw 
the movie by this title, tell how it com- 
pared with the book. 


Texas Triggers 


Many stories and plays are based on the 
idea that it is a son’s business to revenge 
a wrong done to his father—especially 
when he knows his father was murdered. 
What famous play by Shakespeare deals 
with this theme? What scenes in Eugene 
Cunningham’s story kept you in great sus- 
pense? Did you like Lance? Did the out- 
coine satisfy you? 


Po ass 


REMEMBER NEXT FALL 


Your life will be easier, when school 


reopens, if your students stay in the 
educational realm by reading some 
good books this summer. 

This month your students will read 
of ten books in their Scholastic Maga- 
zines (Senior, Practical English, World 
Week—p. 22-23, Junior—p. 9). They 
may purchase them and have them 
count toward book dividends. They se- 
lect their free dividends due this month, 
too—one book dividend for every four 
purchased this term. 

This affords T-A-B CLUB organizers 
a golden opportunity to encourage sum- 
mer reading. The list is so widely va- 
ried that every one of your students— 
good, poor and fair readers—will find 
good summer reading. 
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By MAX HERZBERG 


Dividend (June) Selections 

The Spanish Cave 

Is it likely that there still survive any of 
the ancient and terrifying monsters that 
ruled the earth before mankind arrived on 
the scene? How does Geoffrey Household 
make his tale of such a monster believable? 
Does he give you many thrills? Would 
you rather read about such an experience 
as the hero of the tale undergoes—or have 
the experience yourself? 


Ou « Hearts Were Young and Gay® 

An old proverb says, “All good Ameri- 
cans when they die ga to Paris.” The 
authors of this book did not wait that long. 
Moreover, they didn’t have to get to Paris 
before they began getting into many amus- 
ing misadventures. Which incidents related 
in this book seem to you the funniest? 
Ilow did Cornelia Otis Skinner become 
famous later in the United States? Both 
writers have written other books you will 
enjoy. 


Scaramouche*® 

Here is a most remarkable actor, and 
one of the best of the books about such a 
character. Who was the worst enemy he 
met? Who was the most pleasant and en- 
gaging character he encountered? If you 
have read Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, 
compare these two books on the French 
Revolution. Which has the greater power 
to hold your interest? Which has the more 
powerful characters? Which outcome do 
you prefer? Glance at Sabatini’s opening 
sentence of the story. It is one that has 
become famous. 


The Great Impersonation 

In this novel, one of the greatest spy 
stories, the reader is held at arm’s length 
from the solution about as long as it is 
possible for E. Phillips Oppenheim, skilled 
story-teller, to do so. Did you guess the 
secret before you reached the end? Do you 
recall any other stories with which The 
Great Impersonation might be compared? 


Vein of Iron’ 

Has Ellen Glasgow, a Southerner, treated 
life in the South with too much realism 
and too little sentiment? Is it correct to 
say that she has approached her theme 
with what one critic called a “passion for 
truth’? What is the meaning of her title? 
Does her story exemplify this title? Who is 
the most likable character in the book? 
The least likable? 


*Not especially recommended for Cath- 
olic schools. 





Into the Wilds 
with Pierre 


In Canada Woods | Became a Pioneer in Two Weeks 


exploits ut Boone, Kenton, Clark, 

and the French voyageurs, last 
summer I was overcome by an irresist- 
ible urge to experience “life in the 
wilderness.” How romantic it sounded 
to sleep on bare earth under the stars, 
to cook squatted about an improvised 
camp fire, to portage over hazardous 
forest trails, 

Armed with equipment enough to 
outfit a caravan, Dad and I motored 
north into the Canadian bush country. 
For miles we bounced over rough wash- 
board roads bordered every inch with 
nostril-tingling pines. 

We explored mining towns remi- 
niscent of those Bret Harte immor- 
talized; saw present day Paul Bunyans 
at work in forests and lumber mills. 

But for me the real thrill was a five- 
day portage into the heart of this 
wilderness. At a camp on Tilden Lake 
we picked up our part-Algonquin, part- 
French guide, Pierre, a huge hulk of a 
man togged out in stagged pants, heavy 
plaid woolen shirt, battered black 
slouch hat jammed low onto his broad 
forehead, and long knife stuck into his 
wide leather belt. 

After one eloquent glance at our 
equipment, he laughed so heartily we 
meekly stowed our surplus junk in the 
log cabin we'd rented as a base. Then, 
stripped to essentials, we started. 

Since I'd demanded the “real thing,” 
though others churned around the lake 
in motorboats, Pierre paddled us. The 
light canoe skinimed over the sparkling 
water startling a wild duck into soaring 
from the surface. Once I caught a brief 
glimpse of a soft-eyed doe peering from 
the edge of the fringing woods. 

En route down Tilden we passed an 
abandoned lumber camp. Heavy winter 
snows had caved in the roofs of the 
gaunt white skeleton cabins that sagged 
sadly inward. 

On past “the forest primeval” we 
glided until, about noon, Pierre ground- 
ed the canoe on a rocky shore where I 
noticed a slight opening in the pines. 


. FTER years of teaching about the 


With practiced efficiency he packed 
tackle boxes, frogs, worms, and our 
luncheon sandwiches into the large 
knapsack, which he strapped on my 
shoulders (lo, the poor squaw!). Into 
each of my hands he thrust a fishing 
pole, warning me not to catch the tips 
on the tall bushes that crowded the 
trail. 

Dad carried the sleeping bags plus 
the knapsack with canned goods. 

Easily Pierre swung the empty canoe 
above his head. “Come,” he curtly com- 


_manded, striding swiftly forward. 


On feet accustomed to high heels 
and city pavements, this greenhorn 
stumbled up the narrow, rocky trail, 
slippery with mud in spots. Quickly the 
two men disappeared. I felt stranded. 
Even a toad hopping into the bushes 
terrified me. 


"I Slid Straight Down” 


As I climbea, my breath came in 
short gasps. My long thigh muscles felt 
as though they were being pulled from 
their tendons. Though I yearned to sit 
down, I didn’t dare to stop. 

When I staggered, panting, to the 
crest of -the hill, Pierre was waiting, 
grinning maddeningly to himself. 

Straight downhill I plunged, gather- 
ing momentum with every step, until, 
bursting into the clearing, I slid straight 
down a big rock. I would have splashed 
into Bear Lake if Pierre hadn't 
caught me. 

Not a trace ot another human being 
could be seen Shortly after we'd left 
shore, I couldnt even spot the trail’s 
opening. Why, I might’ve been explor- 
ing with Radisson and Groseilliers. 

Crossing Bear, we paddled down 
Poplar River into Poplar Lake, where 
Pierre prepared a camp in the woods 
above a rocky promontory. That night 
we dined heartily on smoky tea brewed 
in a blackened tin can, charred black 
bass, and cold canned beans. I was 
hungry enough to have eaten our bait. 

The cold ground under my pine 
bough lean-to was hard, but, despite 


By MARION BRADER 


West Seneca Central School, Ebenezer, N. ¥ 


my protesting uuscles, | slept sounder 
than a hibernating bear 

The next moruing I was initiated inty 
the mysteries of fishing After snagging 
my line several times, I finally hooked, 
battled, and landed a giant northem 
pike. On succeeding days | caught 
black bass, yellow pike, and a small 
lake trout. Pierre taught me to sca 
and gut them properly. 

Afternoons the blazing hot sun that 
turned the water into a glittering me 
tallic shield burued my nose and cheeks 
cherry. The wind that without no 
tice whipped the little lakes into 
foaming white caps snarled my long 
bob until, sensibly, I braided my hair, 
Indian fashion. Once we were caught 
in a blinding, chilling rainstorm that 
enveloped us in a wet blanket. Soaked 
to the skin, we bobbed madly in the 
light canoe, yet Pierre kept it afloat. 

Nights found me so weary that I could 
have slept with a pointed .ock jabbing 
my backbone, but the shivering stillness 
of each dawn saw me eager to start 
again. No longer could the weird wail 
of a loon suddenly shattering the 
silence startle me. I learned to paddle, 
to build a camp fire, to bone fish, and 
to take a rugged day’s portage in stride, 

In spite of the fool mistakes I made 
as a tenderfoot, I loved it From Pier 
I received one of my most cherished 
compliments when he gruffly declared, 
“You make a good boy on a portage, 

My experiences thrilled me so that 
1 hope to duplicate the trip another 
summer. Including the invaiuable serv- 
ices of Pierre for five days, the whole 
adventure cost us approximately $140, 
for two wonderful weeks in country 80 
beautiful it still takes my breath away 
to think about it 
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ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the of her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
mountain-and-sea setting of the glorious West Quebec, Halifax... You go in comfort by Canadian 
Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see the sights National. the railway to everywhere in Canada. 


"Eaah 6 West, well ew Yon 


CANADA'S BEST |" 


| * 
\, \ 


EXPLORE the snug harbors, the historic towns, the “picture 
places” of Canada’s Maritime Provinces. (Above, deep-sea 
fishing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The Ocean Limited. 
the International Limited and other Canadian National “name” 
trains give easy access to all Eastern Canada. 


*Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of 


U.S. travel preferences: Alaska Cruise ¢ British Columbia ¢ Canadian 
Rockies * Cross-Canada Rail Tour « Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
Gaspé and the Saguenay « Lake of the Woods ¢ Maritime Provinces 
Highlands of Ontario « W innipeg and Hudson Bay. Choose your vacation 
—then have your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. 





BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system im North America 
... travelling happy-go-lazy to choice vacation areas . . . stopping 
at Canadian National resorts and big-city hotels of distinction. To 
California and anywhere West, to New York and anywhere East, 
go Canadian National. ‘We'll tell you where and take vou there!” 


—4 NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Porticnd, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 
McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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Europe Study 
Ships to Sail 


Other News of Summer 
Education Opportunities 


Educational tour ships will 
sail! Under United States Line 
management three Marine class 
ships—Flasher, Tiger, and Shark 
—will transport students and 
teachers to Europe. Rates: $350 





to England; $380 to France, | 


round trip. 
Groups or individuals should 
apply to John Rosengrant, 


Council on Student Travel, 156 | 


Fifth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
Your trip must be for at least 
six weeks and for study and 
cultural purposes. 

Two other “troop ship” type 
vessels for study tourists are the 
Vollendam and Tabinta; $280 
round trip to Rotterdam. Apply 
through Nat'l Student Assn., 18 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 


More Summer Travel News 


Summer Study in New Eng- 
land describes offerings in 123 


. | 
schools—art, music, theatre, and 


yeneral. ry free ‘opv write to | F Fi 
general. For free copy write to | sponsor, gives prizes. 


New England Council, Statler 
Building, Boston 16. 

Ever hear of New England's 
“Williamsburg”? For a_ free 
leaflet on this remarkable Colo- 
nial village where craftsmen 
work write to Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 

Perhaps you can get your 
school system to adopt some 
credit practices in N.E.A. fold- 
er, Does Travel Pay? 50 cents. 

Want to study abroad? Then 
look into UNESCO’s 10,500 
scholarships and other oppor- 
tunities in Study Abroad. $1. 

Seminars 
ture will be conducted July 5- 





on American cul- | 


15 at New York State’s history | 
center, Cooperstown, N. Y. Col- | 


lege credit from Colgate, Cort- 
land State Teachers College, 
and Oneonta State Teachers 
College. 

Guidance counsellors: Write 
to Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency for the 46-page 
Offerings in Guidance Work in 
Colleges and Universities-Sum- 
mer 1949. 

Off the press early in May 
will be a full-color, 64-page 
booklet on Nova Scotia. Write 
Info. Bur., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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JUDGING 


Composer Wallingford Rieg- 


ger, CBS’ Julius Mattfeld, and | 
Norman Lloyd, Juilliard School | 


of Music education director, se- 
lect 1949 Schojastic Music 


Award winners. CBS Symphony | 


played orchestral works of Ger- 
ald Humel, 17, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, and 
Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, In- 


Federal Aid (Cont’d.) 


No new developments a 
press time. 
Most important, however, 


was Sen. Taft’s caucus lecture 
to fellow Republicans. Unless 
they met popular needs, he 
warned, the party would die. 
No doubt he included aid to 
education in bills for which he 
demanded support. 

At the Philadelphia A.A.S.A, 
meeting N.E.A. i:xec. Sec. Wil- 





lard E. Givens denounced U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce opposi- 
tion to federal aid. 


Georgia Votes NO 
That Georgia votes against 
| more school funds doesn’t mean 
Georgians don’t favor education, 
Tney didnt like other items 
politicians put on the ballot. 


diana (Pa.) High School, on | 


the Treasury Bandstand net- 
work program April 26. At the 


broadcast Goddard Lieberson, | 
| Columbia Records, Inc., vice- 


president, presented checks and 
albums to six students winning 
top honors. Scholastic Magazines 


conducts the Music Awards in | 


cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference. 
Columbia Records, Inc., the 


In the Record 

In the Congressional Record 
on April 7 appeared an article 
from Senior Scholastic. Rep. 


Frank B. Keefe ( Wisc.) praised | 


highly “Inside” Soviet Russia, 
Irving Talmadge’s critical anal- 
ysis of the Soviet classroom 
newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda. Reprints may be ob- 
tained from Scholastic. 

Strong defense of — social 
studies appears in the new 
N.E.A. annual report of the 
profession to the public, Our 
School Studies. by Willard E. 


Givens, exec. sec. 





Poison Pen 
Mystery. Who sent hundreds 


SALARIES UP 


N.E.A. Reports on 48-49 
Rates in City Schools 


Speaking of salaries—and who 
doesn’t—you will find exciting 
reading in N.E.A.’s new report 
on city school salaries. With fig- 
ures right down to Januar 
1949 we find: 


Size of City Median’48-'49 
Over 500,000 $4242 
100,000 to 500 000 $3423 
30,000 to 100,000 $3150 
10,000 to 30,000 $2964 
5,000 to 10,000 $2783 
2,500 to 5,000 $2655 


Not bad until you apply the 
price index of 170 which de- 
flates that $3150 figure, for ex- 
ample, to $1853 purchasing 
power. 

Increases for teachers, though 


| substantial, lag; a 66 per cent 


| of letters to many states smear- | 


ing teaching? “What of your | 


precious young years?,” the let- 
ter asked. “Gone, gone forever. 
|... Teaching is the worst matri- 
monial blind alley that ever a 
girl can get into.” F.B.I. is look- 
ing for the writer. 


“Doubly Unjust” 


Irvin R. Kuenzli, Sec.-Treas., 


A.F.T., amplifies our Capsule | 


News story re teachers taking 
the census. 


a statement,” he writes, “ “Let 


A.F.T. Also, let Census double 
fee.’ Actually the A.F.T. did not 
recommend that the fee be 
doubled, but that ‘since the 
salary offered enumerators now 
| is not even as high as that of- 
| fered teachers, it would there- 
| fore be doubly unjust to “expect” 
teachers to work at a reduced 
scale in their vacations.’ ” 








Until 1952 high school en- 
rollment will fall, says the U.S. 
Office of Education. Both 1949 
and 1950 will witness decreases 
of approximately 100,000. Mean- 


while the “war baby” crop will | 


add a million each year to ele- 
mentary schools. In 1954 this 
tide will begin to reach the high 
schools. 

By 1960, if you live that 
long, you will see high schools 
bulging with 2,000,000 more 
students than now. If high 


High School Enrollment to Drop Until 1954) 


schools should increase their 
holding power (now only about 
50 per cent) high schools would 
bulge even more, 

While elementary schools hire 
63 per. cent of teachers, 63 per 
| cent of trainees prepare for 
high school positions. 

Another statistic vital to ra- 
dio’s Miss Brooks: Of 289,000 
junior and senior high school 
teachers, 103,293 are men. Also, 
one of every 10 teachers leaves 
the profession each year. 





participation be voluntary, says | 


rise since 1939 against 105 per 
cent for employed persons. 

Good old supply and demand 
got in its licks. The salary 
median for short supply elemen- 
tary teachers rose 67 per cent; 
not-so-short supply high school 
teachers only 53.2 per cent if 
large cities. 

Smaller cities finding teach- 
ers scarce, raised salaries more 
percentage-wise than larger 
cities. This shows up in figures 


| for high schoo] principals. Big 
| city principal salaries went up 


“This brief editorial contains | 





29 per cent; small city salaries 
zoomed up 64.3 per cent. 
Big city supt. salaries went 
up only 6 per cent; small cities, 
43,2. 
See April, 1949 N.E.A. Re 
search Bulletin, 50 cents. 


ELECTED 
New officers of Nat'l Assn. of 
Sec. Sch. Prin.: W. E. Buckey, 
Fairmount, W. Va., pres.; W. L. 


| Spencer, State Dept. of Ed., 





first v.ps 
Bangor, 


Montgomery, Ala., 
Joseph B. Chaplin, 
Me., second v.p. 


Meetings to Come 

American Council on Educt 
tion, Washington, D. C., May 
6-7. 

Am. Industrial Arts Assn., St 
Louis. May 12-14. 

Nat'l Citizenship Conf., New 
York. May 15-18. 

N.E.A. Assembly, 
July 3-8. 

Annual Elementary Ed. Cont 
Boston. July 11-12. 


Boston. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


“Sorry, Wrong Number!” (p. 6) 
A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain rules for using the tele- 
phone successfully for business and so- 
cial purposes; to give practice in cor- 
rect telephone procedure. 


Procedure 


1. Student chairman appoints  stu- 
dents to read the various roles in the 
skit, “Sorry, Wrong Number!” During 
the discussion which follows the read- 
ing of the skit, the class secretary lists 


telephone rules on the blackboard. 


2. The chairman, with the help of a 
student committee, then puts on a se- 
ries of wrong-way demonstrations (ar- 
ranged before class) on how not to use 
the telephone. After each demonstra- 
tion, a narrator points out what was 
wrong and then the class discusses the 
right way to handle that situation. (Toy 
telephones may be obtained at almost 
any dime store, and their use will make 
the demonstrations more realistic. A 
small desk bell or buzzer arrangement 
also should be provided.) 


Here are some topics for suggested 
telephone conversations: 

a. Boy calls girl to ask for movie 
date. (When bov calls girl, it’s the 
girl's place to end the conversation. 
Otherwise, the caller concludes the con- 
versation. Be sure to identify yourself 
immediately and tell the purpose of 
your call.) 

b. Girl invites friend to a surprise 
birthday party. (Be sure to give exact 
time, place, and directions for getting 
there. ) 

c. Girl orders groceries by phone. 
(Write down ahead of time what you 
want; don’t hem and haw on the 
phone. ) 

d. Boy calls and gets wrong number. 
(Remember to be polite and say you're 
sorry; don’t hang up the receiver ab- 
ruptly, ) 

e. Girl, talking on the phone, is in- 
terrupted and returns to continue the 
conversation. (Don’t say, “Wait a sec!” 
Say, “Excuse me a moment,” and when 
you return to the phone, say, “I’m 
sorry.””) 

f. Boy calls “Information” for a num- 
ber. (Give “Information” exact facts— 
name and address of the person in 
whose name the phone’s listed.) 

g. Put through a long distance call 
to Washington, D. C for your boss 
who wants to talk to your sales repre- 


sentative. (Practice both the person-to- 
person call and the station-to-station 
call. Explain the difference.) 

h. Telephone a message to Western 
Union for a telegram. (Write out your 
telegram ahead of time. See “Letter Per- 
fect” for Jan. 12, p. 11, for directions 
on writing telegrams. ) 

Add interest by using telephone vo- 
cabulary and phrases: “Your time is 
up’; “There is another call for you on 
this line”; “The line is busy.” If the 
teacher acts as central operator she can 
check and balance the flow of conver- 
sation. 

The procedure is what counts, not 
the message. Have the class note the 
telephoner’s diction and phone tech- 
nique. Does he speak distinctly? Does 
he identify himself properly? If satis- 
fied on all these points, “complete the 
call” by relaying it to another student. 
When the “receiver” starts talking, 
watch closely for the initial greeting 
identifications. Terminate the conver- 
sation briskly with “Your time is up.” 

3. Appoint a student committee to 
demonstrate to the class how to use the 
telephone book (perhaps draw on the 
blackboard a huge information page 


with key information). Show students, 


how to get “Information,” the police, 
fire department, and long distance op- 
erator. 

4. Have a student secure for you a 
pad of telegraph blanks from your local 
telegraph office. (Pass these out for 
students to study. Volunteer students 
can write telegrams for extra credit.) 

5. Have class discussion and sum- 
marize work of the hour. 


Discussion Questions 

Why are telephone manners and 
manner important? (When telephoning, 
what you say and how you say it rep- 
resents you; you must have “ear ap- 
peal.”) 

What are the do’s and don'ts in tele- 
phoning? (Identify yourself; avoid dis- 
tractions during phone conversations; 
use a normal conversational tone; keep 
a pad and pencil near the phone; use 
good manners. ) 

How can you make your conversa- 
tion brief and understandable? (Keep 
to your subject; give simple directions. ) 

What are some valuable tips for 
using the telephone for business pur- 
poses? (In answering, identify com- 
pany and department you're in; trans- 
fer calls to the right person; handle 
only business you are competent to 
handle; remember the other person is 
busy; don’t make personal calls.) 


Suggested Activity 


Have students visit the local tele- 
phone and telegraph companies to see 
how they operate and to learn what job 
opportunities exist. 


The Post Office 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


This lesson is based on “Letter Per- 
fect” (p. 13), “Post It Properly, Please” 
(p. 8), and “Shop Talk” (P. E., April 
27, p. 13). 


Aims 

To familiarize students with the serv- 
ices of the post office; to acquaint stu- 
dents with postal regulations. 


Procedure 


Appoint a student committee to plan 
a special quiz show on postal services 
and regulations. Take the two articles 
in this issue and write out questions 
and answers. Then divide class into two 
teams: proceed as with a spell-down. 

Have students bring small boxes to 
class (those that candy bars come in) 
and enough twine and brown wrapping 
paper to wrap them. Each student pre- 
pares his package, following postal 
regulations for parce] post. 

Secure enough money order forms so 
that each student has one or two to 
practice filling out. Fill them out in 
class. 

Appoint a student committee to in- 
quire at the post office about postal 
savings—what it is and how the system 
works. The committee reports to class. 
(Show a postal savings certificate.) 

Another committee reports on Gov- 
ernment bonds which may be bought 
at the bank or post office or at the place 
where you work. (Rate of interest, how 
to save small sums of money on the 
stamp plan in order to buy bonds, etc.) 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 


Jane discusses apologies. 

1. Recount an occasion when you 
should have apologized but you found 
it difficult to do so. 

2. Make a list of incidents which 
happen in daily life and which call for 
apologies (letting the door close in 
someone’s face, etc.). 


Learn to Think—Straight (p. 12) 


Don't let other people make up your 
mind for you by falling for stereotyped 
expressions or inexact words. Judge 
people and ideas on the basis of facts, 
not on preconceived -prejudices. 





Is This 


“oe 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 

has brought me a high 

income and many per- 

sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 

So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. To 
find out more about your chances for 
success in this profitable field, send for 
our free booklet, ‘“The Career For Me?” 
which includes a preliminary test to 
help predetermine your aptitude. If 
you qualify, our nearest Manager will 
explain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions, 
service fees and a comfortable retire- 
ment income. 


Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street ¥ New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘‘THE CAREER FOR ME”’— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 16 








Name Age.. 





Home Address. 














“How to 


Dear Joe 


“How to 


“How to 


Letter Perfect: Social notes. 





Coming—Next Three Issues 


May 11, 1949 


Major article: Techniques of social conversation. 

____” Series: Savings accounts. 

Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 6: High school radio workshops. 
Reading Series: Rhyme and rhythm; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Requests for information. 

from Jerry: Stealing. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, forming plurals, vocabulary, ete, 


May 18, 1949 


Major article: Techniques for making oral reports. 

_____” Series: Checking accounts. 

Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 7: Radio in the classroom. 
Reading Series: Imagery and allusion; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Letters of complaint. 

Dear Joe _____ from Julie: Impractical “practical jokes.” 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, forming plurals, ete. 


May 25, 1949 


Major article: Round-table discussion. 

___” Series: Charge accounts and credit. 
Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 8: Television. 
Reading Series: Humor in poetry; quizzes. 





Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quizzes on grammar, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, forming plurals, and pronunciation; crossword puzzle. 





Student Activity 


Make a list of words or. phrases de- 
scribing people or ideas which tend to 
prejudice you. (Are you “against” or 
“for” anything that is labeled “Repub- 
lican,” “Democrat,” “American,” “tit- 
erary,” “progressive,” etc.?) 


Round-table Discussion 


What is the American system of 
business? How well does it work? En- 
terprise, a 30-minute, 16 mm. movie 
with sound and color, is especially pre- 
pared for classroom use. Also free are a 
9-page teachers manual and “Enter- 
prise and Your Future’—a 4-page 
round-table discussion. (Order enough 
copies for your students.) Address 
postal card to Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 
E. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 











Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 15-18) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-more deeply 
instead of more deep; 2-from bad to worse 
instead of from bad to worst; 3-will offer 
less instead of will offer least; 4-better in- 
stead of more better; 5-looks beautiful in- 
stead of looks beautifully; 6-doesn’t smell 
sweet instead of doesn’t smell sweetly; 7- 
hasn’t worked well instead of hasn’t worked 
good; 8-I’m not feeling well instead of 
I’m not feeling good; 9-my friends feel 
just as instead of my friends feel just 
like; 10-I don’t usually shout so strongly 
instead of I don’t usually shout so strong. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-most of them 


aren't; 2-a plugged cent; 3-Hour 4 
4-hour; 5-It’s; 6-truly; 7-embarrassing; & 
admit, fascinated; 9-I'll get ptomaine; } 
to be a heel; 11-He doesn’t; 12-have thi 
soul; 13-of a gherkin; 14-ought to wrin 
15-course in psychology; 16-But, of course 
17-What does our fair; 18-from morni 
19-lovable villain; 20-off to some desert 
21-isle; 22-and chase gnats; 23-write mo 
sincerely; 24-when I meet; 25-my village 
Sign Language: 1-Monday; 2-spring; ¥ 
High; 4-School; 5-Mongolian; 6-Shawnee 
7-China; 8-Hospital; 9-Hotel; 10-Streety 
11-Boulevard; 12-Park; 13-County; 1+ 
Texas; 15-Northwest; 16-Jupiter; 17-Mid- 
dle; 18-Ages; 19-Renaissance; 20-east of 
Suez; 21-Uncle Jack; 22-Old; 23-Testa 
ment; 24-Koran; 25-Superman; 26-King 
Gustav; 27-President Truman; 28-Profe 
sor Bluegrass; 29-Those; 30-Your. 
Correctly Speaking: 1-B; 2-A; 3-B; 4B; 
5-A; 6-B; 7-A; 8-A; 9-B; 10-B; 11-B; 12-B; 
13-B; 14-B; 15-A; 16-A; 17-B; 18-A; 19-B; 
20-A; 21-B; 22-A; 23-A; 24-A; 25-A. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” 


Landmark: 1-a tiny water hole and @ 
sign. 2-a gas pump, a shack, and a maa 
sitting on the porch. 3-“Only place I know 
where a lazy man can make a living by 
doing nothing.” 4-grocery business 
his brother. 5-driven along the desert road 
during a vacation trip. 6-the road was 9 
lonely that he’d felt “somebody had ought 
to be here.” 

Post Office quiz: 1-No, a package can be 
insured only at the post office. 2-It must 
go first class since it contains a writtet 
message. 3-It can be cashed at a post oF 
fice or bank; you must present identi 
tion. 4-The message can be sent via aif 
mail post card, for 4¢. 





